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>pulpit 
‘robes 


Dignified . . . impressive 
- . « handsomely tailored 
in a wide variety of rea- 
§ sonably priced styles 
| Write today for special 

pulpit robe catalog. 


choral 
robes 


Classic and contemporary 
styles in a wide price 
range. Exquisite fluting, 
finished seams, deep 
hems . unsurpassed 
quality and workmanship. 
Complete line of acces- 
sories. 





FREE! 


DeMoulin’s all-new catalog 
with actual photos of models 
wearing robes. Also, beauti- 
ful, informative just-off-the- 
press Swatch Book with sam- 
ples of rich, lasting fabrics in 
115 colors. 


WRITE TODAY! 


Mention whether for pulpit or choir. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1141 S. 4th St. Greenville, Ill. 
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Explore Your 
Methodist Heritage 
on a BOAC 
European Tour 


Join one of the nine congenial Metho- 
dist groups leaving New York on 
BOAC’s Economy flights. A spiritual 
leader will conduct you through the 
historical sources of Methodism in 
England, Scotland, Austria, Germany 
(where you'll see the famous Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play), Switzerland, 
France. Visit the birthplace of John 
and Charles Wesley, the Methodist 
Mother Church, site of the first conver- 
sion. 6 countries...24 inspiring days. 


Methodist Heritage 


Tours *1145 


Including BOAC Economy round- 
trip from New York. Go Now, Pay 
Later Plan available. 

Nine convenient departure dates from 
June 3 through September 16. For an 
interesting, descriptive folder, use the 
coupon below. 
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Thest {iS 


Times 


Some signs of the times since our last 
issue are reported here. For additional 
news and trends, continue to page 22. 


“Wonderfully encouraging” is the 
Vatican’s own comment on the fact that 
Christmas services were held in Roman 
Catholic churches throughout the Soviet 
Union. Masses were well attended, and 
there is clearly a new government atti- 
tude toward Catholicism. If the Russian 
President, Klimenti Voroshilov, comes to 
Rome in March for a visit with Pope 
John XXIII, there is a good chance that 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev may come 
along. ... 


“Monstrous” is Anglican Archbishop 
Joost de Blank’s word for the South Afri- 
can government's law forbidding mixed 
marriages. He says that Anglican priests 
may find it impossible to continue as 
marriage officers for the state. He ex- 
plains: “When two sane, responsible 
Christians offer themselves to each other 
in the life-long bond of holy matrimony, 
it is near blasphemy to call such a rela- 
tionship immoral if differences of skin 
pigmentation are involved.” Apartheid, 
still strongly entrenched, is drawing in- 
creasingly heavy fire... . 


Danish Methodists are eyeing with 
caution a Methodist pastor’s plan for a 
15,000-member church that would in- 
clude Baptists, Evangelical Lutherans, 
Mission Covenanters, and Free and Evan- 
gelical churchmen, as well as Methodists. 
A doctrinal basis for organic union cen- 
ters around the Trinity, Scripture as the 
“inspired Word of God,” and the Apos- 
tles’ and Nicene Creeds. Each uniting 
group would retain its own forms of 
worship. Both infant and adult baptism 
would be used. A synod, with clergy and 
laymen in equal numbers, would elect 
bishops. Methodists doubt that the time 
has come for such a union.... 


Bishop Lajos Veto, stormy head of the 
Hungarian Lutheran Church, had re- 
covered sufficiently from a June heart at- 
tack to resume his work as 1960 began. 
Ringing in the ears of all who had heard 
was his blast on disarmament. He sup- 
ported the Khrushchev proposals and 
hoped that the forthcoming summit 


meeting would release economic ani 
human powers for use in raising |: vin, 
standards. Many American observers ip 
side and outside the churches ag-eed 
noting that, despite occasional “peace ji 
ters,’ the American economy can with 
stand a large withdrawal of militan 
expenditures. A direct result of cut-back 
and cancellations of military contrat 
would be a reduction in taxes, and tha 
the experts say, would stimulate rathe 
than depress the economy. Housing, edu 
cation, public works, flood control, irriga 
tion, and conservation are only a few o 
the areas where released funds could k 
spent profitably. 


Unity among the churches need no 
mean union, in the opinion of Patriarch 
Athenagoras, supreme leader of Eastern 
Orthodoxy. Unity, he says, means har. 
mony, accord, and conformity between 
two churches, while union means actually 
uniting. Archbishop lakovos, who heads 
Greek Orthodox churchmen in_ the 
Americas, agrees, adding, “We must 
create and practice a Christian unity—a 
unity of spirit and purpose, if not doc. 
trine.” Admittedly, a “dogmatic union” 
of Orthodoxy and Catholicism is far dis 
tant; and the same may be said for union 
of Protestantism and Catholicism. Fur. 
thermore, it is more likely in Europe 
than in America, for there Protestants 
are more often unified—Lutherans pre. 
dominating in Germany, Calvinists in 
Holland, and so on.... 


A six months’ vigil against biological 
warfare has been maintained at the en- 
trance to the government’s chemical and 
biological warfare plant at Fort Detrick, 
Md. Sometimes those who are watching 
and witnessing number only half 4 
dozen, sometimes scores. On their silent 
faces is the question, “Do we have the 
moral right to threaten others with germ 
weapons under any circumstance?” 
When they are not standing in line, par- 
ticipants distribute leaflets, visit local 
townspeople, and hold meetings. There 
has been a noticeable thawing of atti- 
tudes among those going into and com- 
ing from the plant. It is a new technique 
among pacifists. .. . 


Religious best-sellers loomed large in 
the last decade, with the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Bible in first place. 
Norman Vincent Peale produced three 
best-sellers, as did Catherine Marshall. 
Three novels by popular Sholem Asch 
were: Mary, The Prophet, and A Passage 
in the Night.... 


the cover 


Behind the face of the U.S. Supreme Court 
building in Washington is one of the secrets 
of our Democracy’s greatness. Bishop Gerald 
Kennedy suggests why in his article on page 
5. CHRISTIAN ApvocaTE photo. 
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COMMENT 


Methodism’s Middle-Ciass Complexion 


TAKING on more earmarks of a middle-class denomina- 
tion with every passing year, Methodism is running the risk 
of becoming religiously poor amidst its institutional and 
material affluence. And this is not good. Ignoring the needs 
of the many to serve the interests of one group has led many 
a church to the necessity of reformation. 

A current study is confirming what some had already 
suspected: a Methodist is most likely to be a card-carrying 
(credit, that is) member of the upper middle class, a pro- 
fessional whose children are three times more likely than 
the average to graduate from a college and whose family 
income is more than $5,329 annually—when half the mid- 
dle-age males in America earn under $4,687. This Methodist 
is likely to be a female. (Six out of ten members are.) The 
survey uncovering these facts has been conducted by the 
Boston University School of Theology faculty for a general 
board of the church. 

Other evidence also suggests reversion to smugness. A 
reporter studying the church in mining country recently 
found that those on the lowest rung of the community 
ladder—the miners themselves—had abandoned the Meth- 
odist fold and had taken to less sophisticated denomina- 
tions and sects. Methodist churches were serving mine ad- 
ministrators, owners, and townspeople of the well-to-do 
merchant class. While this may not (we hope) be typicé ul, 
it is ironic for a denomination that came into being in pro- 
test against churchly stodginess and which had a passion 
for taking religion out into the mines and the fields and 
across the seas to the masses of humanity. 

Methodism, like other main-line denominations, has been 
giving up in the cities to the store-front churches and un- 
orthodox mission work. Elsewhere, migrant workers are 
left unchurched because regular extension work has been 
at times preoccupied with suburbanites and others in the 
upper middle-class bracket. 

And then there is this matter of race, which the churches 
will be thinking about at the time these words appear in 
print near Race Relations Day. While there have been in- 
stances of courage and isolated triumphs in human rela- 
tions, we have so far failed as a denomination to offer 
vigorous, creative leadership in this time when enforced 
segregation is breaking down. Could it be that we are so 
nearly oriented to one race, as well as one class, that we are, 
practically speaking, failing the minorities? 

Whether it is in terms of class, race, or economics, the 
church that takes the narrow view is not doing what the 
first Methodists set out to do. So this may be an appropriate 
time, as the General Conference approaches, to take stock of 
Methodism in these respects. 

The statements already given from the Boston study in- 
dicate that Methodism has been failing to reach the laboring 
classes, families with low income, and persons of lower edu- 
cational attainment at a time when membership in the 
church continues to grow. Have we abandoned the poor for 
the rich? If so there are undoubtedly very plausable reasons, 
but it is a strange situation for a denomination whose 
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organizing conference in 1784 left these words of counsel: 

“Let all our chapels be built plain and decent, but not 
more expensively than is absolutely unavoidable: otherwise 
the necessity of raising money will make rich men necessary 
to us. But if so, we must depend upon them, yea, and gov- 
erned by them, and then Lobia to the Methodist Dis- 
cipline, if not Doctrine, too. . . .” 

If The Methodist Church should really become known as 
the church of the white, middle-class, college-educated, well- 
heeled American, its religious authority and influence would 
be reduced just when the restless minorities most need 
this church’s ministry. No denomination can speak ac- 
ceptably to the masses if it is confined only to a select group 
within the society. 

One could name a hundred minorities that urgently need 
the full ministry that the church envisioned 175 years ago: 
unskilled laborers, miners, migrant agricultural workers, 
Negroes, unwed mothers, nationality groups in the cities, 
alcoholics, the mentally ill, divorcees, and so on and so on. 
Methodism is so large as to have great responsibility for 
minorities of all classes as well as to its comfortable majority. 

Of course there must be ministry to persons specifically 
where they are. The local congregation is the very heart ot 
the great Church universal and ecumenical. If, for example, 
there is a community of migrant workers, the church ought 
to be there ministering to them. Or if there is vast growth 
in the suburbs, the church must follow the people there. 
But it must avoid the hazard of further isolating them. 

While we must minister to people in specific situations, 
Methodists must avoid the hardening of class lines in the 
church. The object should be to bring all people to an 
awareness of their place in the whole Church and to a state 
of willingness to share their church community with others 
of all classes, races, and conditions of men. 

Regardless of our denomination or the status of our little 
community of faith, our goal should be to find our place 
into the Oikoumene w hich means the whole onal of 
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WORLD’S MOST 
Devotion 


marks its 


ack in 1935, there was born an idea for 

a pocket-size periodical with fresh, 

timely devotions for each day, written 

by thoughtful Christians of all evangeli- 

cal denominations, for Christian families 
everywhere. 


This year, grown to record-shattering circula- 
tion, The Upper Room marks its Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary. An estimated 10,000,000 Chris- 
tian men, women and children in all parts of 
the world use it now to guide their daily wor- 
ship. It has inspired countless lives, taught 
people of every land how to approach God, 
made the Christian message more vital to 
millions. 


With no denominationalism in its contents, 
The Upper Room is distributed regularly by 
over 70,000 churches, going into the homes 
six times a year, expressing concern for the 
spiritual welfare of the family, leading them 
in daily devotions, encouraging Bible reading 
and prayer, reminding them each day of their 
church and pastor. 


Use of The Upper Room helps form the family 
devotions habit, which becomes the “tie that 
binds” even when life brings the times of 
separation — children in college, in the armed 
services or away in business. Joining in the 
same devotional each day holds the family 
together in spirit and loyalty. Many broken 
homes have been prevented or mended through 
family prayer. 


Because of its large printing (over 3,000,000 
copies of each bi-monthly issue) The Upper 
Room is offered at a minimum of cost to 
churches and to individuals. Where churches 
so desire, consignment orders may be arranged. 


Many individuals make their personal witness 4 
by distributing The Upper Room. Braille and °, 


Talking book editions are also available, at less 
than cost of production. 


To order 
The Upper Room 
or to receive a sample copy, 
mail the coupon below. 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
37 Editions — 31 Languages 


order.) 


The Upper Room, 1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee 
(1) Send me a free copy of “The 25th Anniversary Report.” 
(Please send me a free sample copy of The Upper Room. 


(0 Enter my order for_______copies of the current issue and send 
_ game number of subsequent issues until order is changed. (7 
cents each in lots of 10 or more of one issue to one address.) 


( Begin my personal subscription with current issue. (Individual 
subscriptions, by mail, $1.00 a year, 3 years for $2.00, cash with 
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N ONE special respect we of this gen- 

eration are very fortunate. We have 
seen so many demonstrations of what not 
to do that, if we make the same blunders, 
we can blame no one but ourselves. 

We have seen, for example, the result 
of racism under the Nazis. It is plain 
that the battle for civil liberties is a 
battle to preserve the life of democracy 
itself. And the world gives many lessons 
of the supremacy of ideas over money. 

When I was last in South Africa, I saw 
in action what some political leaders 
would like to establish in the United 
States. I observed what happens when the 
foundation of law is removed and a legis- 
lature obtains power to do whatever is 
right in its own eyes. There is an impor- 
tant lesson here for Americans, particu- 
larly concerning the Supreme Court. 

Tragic as the racial situation is in 
South Africa, there is something even 
worse: the destruction of law. When the 
whim of the majority can override the 
courts, nothing much can be done about 
anything. Society sinks into the shifting 
quicksand of hysteria, emotionalism, 
prejudice, propaganda. I never realized 
before that our security depends on ap 
assurance that the law, as a crystallization 
of public opinion, will be tomorrow what 
It is today. 

Through political maneuvering, the 
Afrikans party has succeeded in “pack- 
ing” the Senate. Now with an acquies- 
cent majority, the courts can be overriden 
and legal privileges annulled. After a 
judgment has been rendered by the 
judges, the Senate may either change the 
law or render a contrary decision. With 
the Afrikans dedicated to keeping the 
natives in a subservient place and bent 
on stamping out any move toward racial 
justice, the situation is practically hope- 
less. The prime minister becomes both 
prosecutor and judge, and a court trial 
has little or no meaning. 


Bishop Kennedy administers the Los 
Angeles Area of The Methodist Church. 
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I attended one of the sessions of the 
so-called “treason trial.” Among the ac- 
cused are Negro leaders, white women, 
and at least one preacher. The charges 
are so general that one wonders why they 
were not dismissed immediately. 

The whole ordeal has been dragged 
out year after year until regardless of the 
outcome, many of these people are ruined 
economically. They could not even con- 
tinue a defense without financial aid 
from outside the country. The three 
judges impressed me as able, conscien- 
tious men, well trained in their profes- 
sion. The defense attorney argued with 
skill for the indictment to be quashed. 
The prosecutor knew his business and 
made his points quietly. 

What was wrong with the whole pro- 
cedure? Simply that it was a farce and 
everybody knew it. If the government 
did not get the verdict it desired, it 
could set the judgment aside, change 
the law, or simply try another angle. In- 
deed, since I was there, the defendants 
have won a victory, but it is a hollow one 
as they wait to see what the next move 
will be. They have no security, and they 
are embroiled in a situation from which 
there is no escape. 

I talked with a number of people in 
various professions and jobs. There was 
a mine manager, a newspaper reporter, 
a lawyer, a doctor, a minister, a bishop. 
With one voice they opposed the govern- 
ment’s racial policy as immoral and im- 
practical. Yet they had a hopeless atti- 
tude because there was no law they could 
depend on and no established principle 
to which they could appeal. When men 
destroy the sanctity of law and the au- 
thority of courts there is no place to 
stand. It is like playing a game without 
rules. 


N OUR TIME we have seen the atti- 
tude toward the United States Su- 
preme Court shift from one side to 
another. In the spring of 1937 President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt tried to enlarge 


the Supreme Court because he thought a 
few men were blocking necessary legis- 
lation for the preservation of democracy. 
In spite of his great popularity and popu- 
lar support, the scheme was soundly 
defeated. Now the attempt comes from 
the other side and for another reason. 
Since 1954, especially, the anti-integration 
forces have united in an attempt to cur- 
tail the power of the Court. Twenty years 
ago the Supreme Court was under fire 
for being too conservative, and now it 
is attacked for being too liberal. 

I doubt that any American citizen is 
pleased with every decision made by the 
court. Sometimes there will be a series 
that go against our preferences and in- 
terests. The justices are men and subject 
to the frailties of humanity. To some ex- 
tent, the law is subject to opinion, and 
that is why not all decisions are unani- 
mous. There are times when decisions 
are wrong and should be reversed. 

But none of this is the main point. 
The issue is whether we want to be 
governed by law. To leave the decision 
to men—even good men—would not be 
wise, for none are free from the influ- 
ence of personal prejudices and emotional 
pressures, 

(The churches have found that, while 
it is necessary to give some men author- 
ity, they must protect individuals by 
Disciplines, constitutions, and rules of 
polity.) 


UR Supreme Court has been a bul- 

wark in the defense of individual 
freedom. It has been the champion of 
minority rights. It has been a protection 
for the unpopular. In a word, the au- 
thority of the Supreme Court has been 
a central foundation stone upon which 
we have built the American way of life. 
To weaken it could easily bring the 
whole structure down on our heads. We 
must realize what is being done by those 
who would advocate placing society's 
destiny in the hands of the legislature. 
That would destroy the very thing that 
makes our system different from fascism 
and Communism. 

There are some church members who 
draw a definite line between the moral 
and the political. Why, they ask, should 
the Church become involved in matters 
which are not religious? 

The problem is to find any social or 
personal matter that does not have reli- 
gious implications, and I think that this 
issue is clearly the business of church- 
men. It is moral and religious because it 
has to do with social justice and individ- 
ual rights. In this contest, the Church 
needs to remember that a part of its 
Gospel is the good news of law. 

I shall not forget the words of a fine, 
intelligent man as I left his office in 
Johannesburg, South Africa. “For us,” 
he said, “it is too late. We did not realize 
what was happening. Do not let it hap- 
pen to you.” 
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A volunteer group learned what a visit nas 
can mean to a mental patient and UV ° e ah 
what harm can be done, unthinkingly. 1sit to a to | 
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HAT IS IT like inside a mental with 13 others in the South Brooklyn ward, some helped wash dishes and wal 
institution? What do the patients Neighborhood House. others arranged the room for a film, “Ou B jja 

look like, act like, talk like? Among the other volunteers were a of True,” a British picture that showed B éoy 
I got answers to these questions by young New Jersey minister, an advertis- one way mental illness can occur, and Bw, 
spending more than 12 hours inside ing woman, an employment counselor how a hospital helped its patients recover. Bina] 
Manhattan State Hospital, one of the and his wife, several housewives, and a Sheldon Weeks then led an hour-long §  t,, 
19 mental hospitals operated by the state sophomore making her second visit to discussion of mental illness and briefed B yiq, 
of New York. It’s on Ward’s Island near the island under Friends sponsorship. us. “You’re going to the hospital,” he 7 
the Triborough Bridge. The only Quaker, however, was Shel- said, “to help bridge the gap between B jive 
I had written the New York office of don Weeks, the leader. the island and the outer world. Merely Boy 
the Friends’ Service Committee and Some of the volunteers had come early by being with the patients you'll remind pot: 
asked to be assigned to one of the volun- and helped prepare supper for the group. them of the concern of the outside com B ¢o| 
teer units it sends on introductory visits While we ate, we introduced ourselves munity for their welfare. loo 
to the island 20 or so weekends a year. and told the others of our interest in join- “The routine of a hospital, no matter wen 
And early on a Friday evening I met ing the unit and our expectations. After- how good, can become dull; your new B joc) 
voices and faces will introduce a change, B pep 

stimulate activity, and boost patient B 4nd 

morale. It’s particularly important to the B iy, 

patient to know that someone who isn't C 

paid to be interested in him is with him.” § 4 , 

Weeks told us we'd be given songf 4. 

sheets, dominoes, playing cards, checkers, B 4, 

dance records, and tape recorders. These, pn 

he said, were to be used to reach the pa pita 

tients—to help draw out the more with- B .... 

drawn and depressed ones—but warned A 

that recreation wasn’t an end in itself. It ing 

is, among other purposes, to help id 

patients forget for a moment. Patients § py, 

have a great deal of time to think. the 

He added that many patients retain 

a sense of humor, and told us this inci § }, | 

dent that took place in another hospital: c 

The visitors had been singing on a ward up ; 

when some patients asked if they might § i, 

sing their favorite song. It was the one qui 

that starts, “We hear voices and there's § jj., 

no one there.” I 

As a final bit of advice, he explained § ,,,, 

the patients were looking forward to our picl 

visit. When we noticed they’d made some § 1 

preparation—like a woman’s putting on § ». 

a pretty dress or manicuring her nails— § «ty 

a genuine compliment from us would k 

be welcome. He also stressed some of lh 

the simple don’ts in the handbook: Don’t k 

give patients matches, don’t mail letters vars 

(although you may write them), don't said 

make any promises, and don’t argue with to! 

He 

bow 

Beating on fibre containers, Wh 

schizophrenic patients respond to othe 

the rhythm of music therapy. wal 
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patieiits or get involved in discussing any 
of their delusions. 

rday morning we were up and 
dressed by 6:45, at the hospital by 8:30. 
Our iirst stopping place was the gym- 
nasium, Where we met with Frank Ryan, 
a hospital recreation therapist assigned 
to escort us. During the morning, he 
said, we'd visit some of the male wards 
for what were once called disturbed and 
semi-disturbed patients but now, because 
of new drugs, are officially called con- 
tinued-treatment patients. (Patients are 
separated on the basis of behavior, not 
type of illness.) 

We divided into two groups. Ryan 
led one, Weeks the other. Shortly before 
9, both groups left the gymnasium and 
walked across the small lot to one of the 
island’s oldest buildings—a dirt-smudged 
four-story structure dating back to Civil 
War days. It’s the home of over 1,000 
male patients. (All told, the island has 
about 3,000 patients, about equally di- 
vided between men and women.) 

The interior of the building was attrac- 
tive, neat, and clean. Some of the win- 
dows had curtains. There were flower- 
pots on tables; on a few of the walls were 
colorful murals painted by patients. Each 
floor was dominated by a long, dormi- 
tory-like hall, the doors to which were 
locked but opened for us by an attendant. 
Benches and chairs, some of them new 
and comfortable, were placed along the 
two-toned, green, yellow, or pink walls. 

Off each hall were dozens of bedrooms. 
A good many were small, housing only 
one man, but some had space for two, 
four, eight, or more. In the rooms were 
no bureaus, no rugs—nothing but hos- 
pital-like white iron beds. Personal pos- 
sessions were kept in clothing rooms. 

As was the case in most of the build- 
ings we visited, this one had television 
sets and radios on almost every floor. 
Ryan told us that baseball games were 
the top attraction, although there some- 
times were arguments over what would 
be listened to or viewed. 

On the floor we visited, our group set 
up a record player in a little foyer off the 
middle of the hall, and a fast foxtrot 
quickly brought a small cluster of pa- 
tients around the player. 

I watched a thin, boyish-looking man 
wander over to a table in the foyer and 
pick up one of our packs of cards. I 
walked over to him and sat down while 
he laid out the cards for solitaire. 
“Hello,” I said, giving my name. 

He looked at me quickly and nodded. 
I held out my hand, which he didn’t 
take, and asked his name. “John,” he 
said with a preoccupied air, turning back 
to his cards. 

“Where are you from, John?” I said. 
He made no answer, keeping his head 
bowed, his hands busy with the cards. 
When he failed to answer two or three 
other questions, I excused myself and 
walked over to a heavy-set man about the 
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same age. He said his name was Bill and 
that he came from New York. He stared 
out the window with a bemused air 
while he talked. 

“How long have you been here, Bill?” 
I asked. “Ninety-nine years,” he said 
with a strange, low chuckle. Suddenly 
he was lost to me—not unfriendly, but 
in a sort of daze, his head bowed, his 
hands held tightly together. He didn’t 
seem to hear anything I said until I got 
up to leave. Then he nodded and smiled 
brightly and turned back to his thoughts. 

I next spoke to a Negro patient, stand- 
ing with erect, regal posture in the mid- 
dle of the hall, not trying to join the ac- 
tivity but carefully surveying all the 
visitors. He gave his name and age—70. 

“What's the food like here?” I asked. 

“Good,” he said. “I’ve got no com- 
plaints. It’s better than I got at home.” 

“What do you do all day? Can you 
work?” I asked. 

“Oh, sure,” he replied, his arms easily 
folded. “They want you to work, try to 
get you to work. But I’m too old for 
that,” he said, hardness appearing in his 
eyes and voice. “A man my age shouldn’t 
have to work.” 

“How long have you been here?” 

“Four years,” he said matter-of-factly, 
as if his stay had no real beginning and 
he expected no real end. 

When I finished talking with him, I 
looked around to see what the other vol- 
unteers were doing. Kathleen Henderer, 
a student at Brooklyn College, was play- 
ing checkers with a patient, while two 
others watched. Another volunteer was 
playing dominoes, although his new ac- 
quaintances seemed to be doing more 
talking than playing. Helen Stephens, 
with her guitar, was singing folk songs 
with a group in a corner. Several couples 
were dancing. 


FTER AN hour we left. About 20 pa- 
tients (there were 80 in the ward) 
followed us to the door, some carrying 
our equipment for us. Others sat and 
nodded good-by. Some, however, stared 
at the floor and seemed oblivious to us. 
One of our group asked Sheldon 
Weeks why this was so. He answered 
with a story. On the women’s ward, 
there’d been a catatonic patient (such a 
patient stays motionless in one position, 
silent and passive) whose family had 
visited her regularly for six months. She 
never spoke or looked at them during 
that time. Yet when she recovered, she 
said she’d been aware of each visit, even 
recognized their footsteps as they ap- 
proached, and was crushed if they were 
late. Although she’d wanted to respond, 
she couldn’t. “We can never judge what 
a visit means to a patient,” Weeks said. 
The next ward was for patients with 
illnesses that made them more active. 
We'd barely got through the door when 
a ig bright-eyed little man accosted 
“Hi ya, doc,” he said, including two 


or three of us visitors in his greeting. 

As a whole, the patients on this ward 
seemed similar to those on the first ward. 
“Oh, they’re pretty good now,” an at- 
tendant said, by way of explanation, “but 
once in awhile one of them will make 
trouble. That’s why they’re here. The 
tranquilizing drugs have helped a lot, 
though.” 


HE FACT was, I learned, volunteers 

wouldn't have been allowed on this 
type of ward three or four years ago, be- 
fore the use of tranquilizers became com- 
mon. The patients would be acting out 
their symptoms and many would be 
violent. About one-third would be wear- 
ing restraint jackets. Yet on these same 
wards, with many of the same patients, 
and the same types of psychoses, we 
didn’t see on our visit one patient in 
restraint. 

Moreover, many of the patients for- 
merly classified as disturbed were able to 
have occupational therapy. (One man 
showed me a brightly colored scatter rug 
he was making, and seemed pleased at 
my interest. Still, he was apparently too 
confused to remember the name of his 
instructor.) 

Patients do simple handicraft—leather- 
work, furniture-making, weaving, and, 
for women, sewing—either in occupa- 
tional therapy rooms off the wards, or, 
when instructors bring in the equipment, 
on the wards themselves. Art, music, and 
dance therapy (the last two run by regu- 
lar volunteers) are also available. We 
were also told that some patients, as 
therapy, work in the printing shop, 
laundry, tailor shop, shoe shop, and 
kitchen, or help serve meals and main- 
tain the grounds. 

The ward for senile patients was our 
next stop. Here we ran across some of 
the quietest patients, but also one of the 
noisest. He was a thin, wizened little 
man in his late 70s. 

He'd just finished telling Mildred 
Hanson, a social worker from Shelter 
Island and a member of our group, about 
his keen interest in music and musical 
biography when I walked up. His voice 
carried the full length of the long hall. 
Nevertheless, none of the patients seemed 
to be paying any attention to him. 

He was half deaf, he told us. Perhaps 
that caused his shouting. 

“You'll note I hae two pair of glasses 
on my hand,” he yelled. “But neither of 
them’s mine. The attendants can’t find 
mine.” 

“How long have you been here?” I 
asked. 

“Five years,” he shouted. “I was out 
11 months, but they brought me back. 
I want to live 27 more years. That will 
make me my grandfather’s age, 104.” He 
nodded vigorously to emphasize the 
point. 

He put down the glasses and picked 
up a month-old copy of Life. The cover 
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This is a column of news briefs of 
legal matters related to churches and 
ministers, as well as digests of pertinent 
court decisions. Because of limitations 
of space, both facts and decisions are 
oversimplified. For complete details an 
attorney should go to the record of the 
court case. No attempt is made here to 
give legal opinions—Eps. 


In the News 


Pustic scHoots may be used as tem- 
porary places of worship when school 
is not in session, the Tallahassee, Fla., 
Supreme Court ruled recently. 

The ruling upheld a Circuit Court 
decision dismissing the complaint of a 
group of Protestant churches against a 
school board that allowed a Catholic 
church group to meet in an elementary 
school in Jacksonville. 

The plaintiffs argued that the per- 
mission was a contribution of public 
assistance and violated the state con- 
stitution. The Supreme Court disa- 
greed. It was the unanimous opinion of 
the Court that a school board of trustees 
“has the power to exercise a reasonable 
discretion to permit the use of school 
buildings during non-school hours for 
any legal assembly which includes re- 
ligious meetings.” 


From the Files 


Case: A Pawtucket, R.I., ordinance 
provided that no one should “address” 
a religious meeting in a public park, 
and a Jehovah’s Witness minister was 
arrested for violating that ordinance. 
Found guilty, he appealed to the Su- 
preme Court. It was conceded that, as 
construed and applied, Catholics and 
Protestants could conduct their church 
services in the park without violating 
the ordinance. 

Decision: The conviction was set 
aside. The Court said that sermons are 
as much a part of religious services as 
prayers, and that to call the words one 
minister speaks to his congregation a 
sermon, immune from regulation, and 
the words of another an “address,” sub- 
ject to regulation, amounts to a state 
preference of one religion over another. 

[Fowxer v. Ripe Istanp, 345 U.S. 
67 (1953). 


picture and one of its feature articles was 
devoted to the Masons. “You see this 
magazine?” he asked. “I’m particularly 
interested in it.” 

“Why’s that?” I asked. 

“I’m a 32nd-degree Shriner,” he said. 
“I once worked in the library here. I 
wanted to introduce the Dewey decimal 
system because of the ever-changing com- 
plexion of library work and the vast 
amount of heterogeneous material 
brought in.” 

We'd been told not to participate in 
patients’ delusions, but it was hard to tell 
to what extent, if any, the old man was 
departing from reality. He’d spoken rap- 
idly and convincingly. 

Fortunately I didn’t need to make a 
decision. Our period ended and we went 
to a question-and-answer session with 
Dr. Ernest H. Kusch, and to lunch with 
the hospital employees. Afterward we 
crossed the island for our visit to the 
women’s dormitories. 

These were more attractive than those 
of the men: Some floors had several 
living rooms furnished with rugs, plants, 
and occasional rocking chairs. And they 
were well separated from the bedrooms, 
which sometimes had rugs. 

The men had dressed, for the most 
part, in denim or khaki—much of which 
had been provided by the state. The 
women generally wore inexpensive, belt- 
less cotton dresses that reached nearly to 
the ankle. Their hair was often chopped 
off sharply in the back; their use of 
cosmetics was slight. 

As a group the women seemed more 
responsive to our presence than the men. 
A plump, bright-eyed girl in her early 
20s walked up and announced excitedly, 
“I'm going home in a few days. On 
Tuesday.” 

Since this was a ward for seriously 
ill patients, I didn’t quite believe her. But 
she was so expectant that I noncommit- 
tally asked her anyway, “What will you 
do?” 

“Help my parents,” she said happily. 
“Work in the shop.” 

Without warning her tone and manner 
suddenly changed. “I’m glad,” she said 
angrily. “This place is unbearable. It’s 
a mission for crazy people.” 

In contrast we met on another ward a 
woman who'd been in another state hos- 
pital for 16 years before coming to 
Ward’s Island a year ago. She’d shown 
her happiness at the change—and, I 
gathered, improvement in her status— 
by founding and editing a newspaper. 
She’d begun it on a bimonthly basis, but 
it was successful enough so that she’d 
been given permission to publish it every 
week. It was well written, judging by 
the samples we saw. The woman also 
impressed us with her commanding pres- 
ence (she was quickly able to silence 
another patient who burst into obscen- 
ity). 

A less personal view of what the hos- 


pital means fo its patients had been ;ivep 
us at midday by Dr. Kusch, a super’ ising 
psychiatrist. He'd answered questioiis op 
such subjects as electric shock treatraent 
the effect of tranquilizers, group ps cho 
therapy, geriatric care, and the hospital’ 
occupational and recreational therap, 
programs. But he’d also made this state. 
ment: 

Some 80 per cent of the hospital 
younger patients—whom he classified 
roughly as those under 40—were being 
rehabilitated and sent home. Most of 
these, he emphasized, are easier to reach 
than those who've been psychotic for 
longer periods. 

Because there’s a good deal of hop 
that they can be cured, the hospital ex. 
pends its greatest efforts on them and 
on other newly admitted patients. They 
live in better quarters, they get more 
individual attention, and they receive 
more concentrated psychiatric and medi. 
cal treatment. 

“Of course,” the doctor conceded, 
“some do come back after being re. 
leased.” But the proportion is relatively 
small—about 17 per cent. And since its 
program with these patients is something 
of an experiment, the hospital is pleased 
with its success. 

Later in the day—after supper—we 
spent over two hours with some of the 
patients on this intensive therapy ward 


Dr. Kusch had described. We immediate. 


ly noticed the difference. For one thing, 
they were, on the whole, far less lethar 
gic; most of them participated in the 
singing, dancing, and games. For 
another, they were, with exceptions, more 
talkative. 

One soft-eyed matron beamed as she 
told me her husband, daughters, and four 
of her grandchildren had just visited her 
and told her she could come home in 
another three days. Another woman 
spilled out the whole story of why she'd 
been put in a mental institution. Others 
talked of what they'd do when they got 
out. 

That may have been part of the key 
to their greater sociability: Most such 
patients remain at the hospital for only 
five or six months. And since they know 
the probable length of their stay, they 
have a greater sense of hope. 

Our day at the hospital ended at 8:30. 
We then returned to the Neighborhood 
House in Brooklyn where we saw 
another mental health film—this one on 
the therapeutic effects of thorazine—and 
discussed our reactions to the day’s ex 
periences. Several of the volunteers said 
they were interested in doing regular 
volunteer work at their local hospitals 
and some wanted to pay return visits to 
Manhattan State. One said she felt a spe- 
cial duty: She’d overheard a middle-aged 
woman patient, with whom she’d had a 
few minutes’ conversation saying, “T’ve 
a friend, I’ve a friend, and it’s done 
my nerves good.” 
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Base: on a nation-wide questionnaire survey, 


this study takes a close look at 


Lhe Dustrict Superintendent 
as a Pastor to Pastors 


By MURRAY H. LEIFFER 


HE DISTRICT superintendent’s re- 

sponsibility to serve as pastor, coun- 
selor, and adviser is as old as the super- 
intendency itself. In earlier years he was 
often the only well-trained and experi- 
enced man on the District. Most of the 
fervent and dedicated young men he 
recruited as pastors had little experience 
in leadership. He counseled them on 
their reading, criticized their rough-hewn 
theology and, if necessary, their man- 
ners. He was teacher, counselor, friend, 
and occasionally disciplinarian. 

Today’s situation is far different, but 
the superintendent’s pastoral function, as 
contrasted to his supervisory function, 
continues as important as ever. For many 
superintendents this is the most satisfying 
aspect of the work. After all, it was to the 
pastoral ministry that most superintend- 
ents originally felt called. 

More often than not, the superintend- 
ent makes it a first duty to visit at each 
parsonage home. Sometimes his wife ac- 
companies him. Others make the first 
visit a pastoral rather than a social call, 
discussing with the minister his own as- 
pirations and problems and concluding 
the visit with prayer. These are efforts to 
break down barriers and get acquainted. 

A few superintendents hold two- or 
three-day district retreats—for pastors 
only. Others plan once a year a series of 
buffet suppers in the district parsonage, 
inviting from six to ten ministers and 
their wives for friendly fellowship. In 
some sections the superintendent and his 
wife hold open house on New Year’s 
Day or another holiday. 

Pastors especially feel the need for a 
closer and more understanding relation- 
ship between themselves and the super- 
intendent. They say in response to our 
questions: 

“I believe the D. S. should know every 
member of each parsonage home in his 
district and be able to call them by name 
when he sees them. Visit the parsonages 
more often. 

“Somehow there is a need to correct 
the attitude that a D. S. is such a busy 


Murray H. Leiffer is professor of sociol- 
ogy and ethics at Garrett, Evanston, Ill. 
Condensed from The Role of the Dis- 
trict Superintendent, Bureau of Research, 
2121 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Ill. 
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man that there is little time to talk with 
him. He conveys the impression that he 
is always in a hurry. A number of times 
I have not asked him questions because I 
felt he was in such a hurry.” 

“Make him [the superintendent] 
rather a pastor to his preachers than a 
promoter of this or that very important 
program. Give him time to get to know 
his men.” 

Recognizing the importance of this 
pastoral work, most superintendents re- 
gret the pressures which constrict the 
time they can give to it. But lack of 
time is only part of the problem. The fact 
that he is a cabinet officer and will have 
an important influence on each pastor's 
next appointment puts the superintend- 
ent in what may be called a “power posi- 
tion.” Some pastors, recognizing this, 
hesitate to discuss with him personal or 
family problems which might cause them 
to appear in an unfavorable light or en- 
danger their chances for advancement. 

Almost one fourth of the pastors who 
replied to our questionnaire indicate that 
they think a minister would be hesitant 
to go to his superintendent with this type 
of problem. One of them writes senten- 
tiously that he is “speaking from experi- 
ence this time!” 


OW, to what extent does the super- 

intendent have a responsibility to 
push his ministers toward spiritual and 
intellectual development? There is a well- 
known tendency for study habits to de- 
teriorate quickly after seminary, and for 
reading to be limited to the “relaxing” 
novels and magazines, with only an oc- 
casional book of sermons. 

A few superintendents feel it is part of 
their pastoral duty to organize small 
groups of ministers who will read mind- 
stretching books and take turns in re- 
viewing and discussing them. When 
asked how important this function is, 
however, most of our respondents in each 
leadership group put it toward the bot- 
tom of the list. Perhaps it is worthy of 
note that the bishops and superintendents 
ranked this function lower than did pas- 
tors or leading lay men and women. 

A third aspect of the personal relation- 
ship of the superintendent to the pastor 
(to be distinguished from his role as 
friend and counselor or stimulator of 


intellectual and spiritual life) is serving 
as mentor in the professional aspects 
of the pastor’s work, advising him con- 
cerning his personal appearance and 
manners, his sermons (both content and 
manner of delivery), the unwisdom of 
holding the reins tightly in his own 
hands instead of developing lay leader- 
ship, and helping him understand his 
own role in the life of the church and 
community. 

This cannot be done effectively unless 
the superintendent has a chance to see 
his pastors “in action” in their own 
churches, perhaps by attending a Sunday 
service as an observer or through making 
a few pastoral calls with the minister. 
Laymen consider this one of the super- 
intendent’s responsibilities. 

Older as well as younger ministers rec- 
ognize that the juniors in the profession 
often need considerable coaching, and 
they think the superintendent should 
become cognizant of the pastor’s faults 
and take the initiative in helping him 
overcome them. One pastor writes: 

“The younger pastors need attention 
and kindly guidance. The superintendent 
should visit their services and offer 
needed suggestions. This could do much 
to unify Methodist worship practices. I 
often wished for this attention—never 
received it.” 

The superintendent may find it neces- 
sary to talk with the minister and his 
wife together about their personal rela- 
tionships and the role of a pastor’s wife 
on the charge. Some women are more 
dynamic and strong-willed than their 
husbands and (perhaps unconsciously) 
seek to control both the husband and the 
church. Another wife may show little 
interest in the church and refuse to do 
the entertaining, asSisting, and participat- 
ing which is commonly expected. This is 
perhaps one of the most delicate of the 
superintendent's counseling responsibili- 
ties. 

He also occasionally finds himself “in 
the middle” in a conflict, between a min- 
ister and members of his church, over 
some such matter as the use of the church 
hall for recreational purposes or the plans 
for a new educational building or per- 
haps his preaching concerning a certain 
social issue. The superintendent, while 
preferring to remain in the background, 
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BUSINESSMAN, anxious to 
contact his preacher, dialed the 
church telephone number. 
A warm voice answered pleasantly, 
“Hello.” 
“Is this First...... Church?” the 
caller asked. 
The reply 
Laundry.” 
“Sorry,” he said. 
He had misdialed. 
He looked up the number in the 
phone directory and called again. 
“Hello,” came the response. 


The phoner asked again, “Is this the 
















came, “No, Jones 


See ascade Church?” 
The secretary answered, “Why, of 
course.” 


The busy businessman, whose time 
was valuable, was irritated that neither 
the laundry receptionist nor the 
church secretary had answered the 
phone correctly. 

They had wasted his time by not 
saying, “Jones Laundry, Miss Blair 
speaking,” or “First... .. . church. 
Miss Marks speaking.” 

3ut he pushed his irritation aside 
and asked, “May I please speak with 
the minister?” 

“Sorry, but he isn’t in,” she said. 

“Where may I reach him?” 

She hesitated a moment, then con- 
fessed, “I wish I knew. He never tells 
me where he is going or how long he 
will be gone or where he may be 
reached. This unsystematic practice 
sure makes a lot of our church mem- 
bers mad, because they can’t reach 
their pastor when they want thim.” 

The businessman thanked the secre- 
tary for her frankness. He was dis- 
tressed by the lack of organization. 

At the next monthly meeting of 
the deacons, he recommended that the 
church office be handled in a more 
businesslike way. 

His suggestions: 

“That the secretary always answer 
by properly identifying the church 
and herself. 

“That the minister keep the church 
office informed of his whereabouts.” 

Said the businessman: 

“In that way the telephone will be 
a help in enabling people to reach 
their pastor.” 
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will keep track of the trouble and seek 
to give the best advice he can to the 
pastor, and perhaps to the principal lay- 
men who are involved as well. 

When asked whether a superintendent 
should give support to a pastor who, be- 
cause of his conscientious stand on a 
social issue, has irritated some of the 
church members, two thirds or more in 
each leadership group among those who 
responded to our questionnaire agreed 
that such support should be given. How- 
ever, many understandably added, “It 
depends.” As one bishop said, “The 
pastor’s method and manner will deter- 
mine this issue.” 

Both lay and clerical leaders apparently 
expect their minister to proclaim the full 
Gospel and believe that if his stand is 
clearly based on the Christian faith and 
he speaks with love and tact he is deserv- 
ing of the superintendent’s support. 
However, laymen are strongly of the 
opinion that a superintendent should not 
support a minister just because the two 
men belong to the same profession, and 
that if there is a controversy the superin- 
tendent should strive to understand the 
views of the laity as well as those of the 
minister. 


NOTHER continuing privilege of the 
superintendent is recruiting candi- 
dates for the ministry. Every superintend- 
ent must be on the watch for young men 
as prospects who demonstrate some tal- 
ent, interest, and consecration. A larger 
percentage of bishops than of any other 
leader-group consider this one of the 
superintendent’s eight most important 
tasks. It is interesting that well over half 
of the district lay leaders and district 
presidents of the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service also counted this as one 
of the superintendent’s primary obliga- 
tions. 

Of course, if young men are over- 
persuaded to take the responsibility of 
serving as pastor or if, having little ex- 
perience, they are placed in charge of 
“problem churches,’ they may get a 
jaundiced view of the profession. They 
may come to look on the charge as a 
“meal ticket” while in college, and then 
turn to some other occupation as soon 
as opportunity is available. The drop-out 
rate for college students is high, unless 
they received continued help from dis- 
trict superintendents. 

Superintendents themselves rank the 
function toward the bottom of the list 
in terms of time and energy expended on 
it. This may be due to the fact that, while 
they regard the work as of great signifi- 
cance, either they feel that it does not 
need proportionately as much time, or 
the pressure of more demanding tasks 
crowds it out. 

Recruitment is a task which can easily 
be overlooked. Stressing the obligation of 
the superintendent to encourage candi- 
dates to carry on their education, a lay 






leader laments: “We still have, I am 
sorry to say, superintendents of the old 
school who feel that higher education js 
not necessary. In fact, I know some that 
all but tell the young men this. They 
seem to be pleased when they have a 
young seminary preacher who fails or 
makes a mistake. I feel that for every 
young minister that fails it is a real big 
black mark against the D. S., but I am 
glad to say this type of D. S. is in the 
minority in The Methodist Church.” 


EVERAL “blocks” may interfere with 
the superintendent’s being a good 
pastor to the ministers on his District, 
apart from his own personality traits, 
which may or may not aid. The first is 
the matter of time. The urgency of many 
other responsibilities and the concrete 
practicality of them may keep him from 
dropping in for an informal visit with 
his pastors, or maintaining office hours 
when he can be readily reached by his 
men, many of whom feel that he is too 
busy to give attention to their problems. 
Another risk is the temptation which 
comes to any leader to play favorites, 
Favoritism will soon be sensed by pastors 
and will be deeply resented by all but 
the preferred few. The wise superintend- 
ent, like a shrewd general, knows that 
this is fatal to good morale. 

Perhaps the chief hazard for the super- 
intendent in his pastoral work is the atti- 
tude which he may have toward his own 
power. This power arises from his ability 
to influence appointments, and also from 
his association with the bishop and others 
in the church who are recognized as hav- 
ing superior status. If he appears to cher- 
ish this power unduly or if he uses it in 
what seems like an arbitrary manner, 
even in minor ways, his pastoral influence 
will be blighted. 

Not only are there hazards to the rela- 
tionship; there may also be frustrating 
aspects for the superintendent who wants 
to be pastor to his men. Some ministers 
simply do not want to be “pastored” and 
feel no need of it. Others may even 
regard him more or less tolerantly as a 
necessary part of the church machinery. 

The changes which have been taking 
place in recent years seem to be making 
the superintendent more and more of an 
administrator, while diminishing the pas- 
toral function. 

This is pointed up in a few episcopal 
areas where a trained consulting psychol- 
ogist has been employed to serve as a 
counselor for the pastors in the area. His 
work, unlike that of the superintendent, 
cannot influence appointments. It is done 
on a strictly confidential basis; the coun- 
selor never reveals any confidence to 
superintendent or bishop unless author- 
ized to do so by the man himself. It will 
be interesting to see whether this and 
similar developments effect still further 
changes in the role of the district super- 
intendent in our denomination. 
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Born a slave, he died a bishop 


of the denomination for his people. 


WO HUNDRED years ago, on Feb- 

ruary 14, 1760, a boy baby was born 
to a slave of Benjamin Chew in Phila- 
delphia. He was Richard Allen. The 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which numbers 1,166,301 Negro Method- 
ists, is gathering this February to observe 
the bi-centennial, and there is good rea- 
son. 

For that boy, life in the Chew house- 
hold was of short duration. Faced with 
financial difficulties imposed by the Rev- 
olutionary war, Mr. Chew was forced to 
sell much of his property, including his 
slaves. Among them were the Allen fam- 
ily, parents and several children; the en- 
tire family went to a farmer in Delaware. 

Richard Allen found in his new mas- 
ter, the farmer Stokeley, a good master— 
more like a — to his slaves than any- 
thing else—and a very tender and hu- 
mane man. Richard lived with him until 
he was 20. 

There in Delaware, the Allens heard 
of the enthusiastic messages preached by 
itinerant Methodists, and they liked the 
new doctrine. Mother Allen became a 
very pious woman, and Richard and 
brother worked very hard for Mr. Stoke- 
ley in order to gain his permission to 
attend class meetings held in the forest 
near Dover. 

After attending such meetings for 
years and developing a reputation for 
integrity and dependability, young Rich- 
ard was converted. “I cried unto the 
Lord, both day and night,” he said. “My 
confidence was strengthened that the 
Lord, for Christ’s sake, had heard my 
prayers and pardoned my sins. I was 
constrained to go from house to house, 
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Richard chose Methodist doctrine for his race, 
and the African M. E. Church, which he started, celebrates 
his 200th anniversary this month. 


The Slave Who 
Started A Chureh 


By MARTHA M. BROWN 


exhorting my old companions and telling 
all around what a dear Savior I had 
found.” 

Farmer Stokeley, an unconverted man, 
also underwent a change of heart as a 
result of Richard’s witnessing. Soon he 
bargained with Richard and his brother, 
offering them the opportunity to pur- 
chase their freedom. They accepted, fear- 
ing that the always kindly Mr. Stokeley 
might die suddenly and they would be 
sold again. 

Richard at once began traveling, hiring 
himself out to earn money for his free- 
dom. He had various jobs, working 
sometimes as wood-cutter, brickmaker, 
butcher, and once as a wagoner, hauling 
salt for the Revolutionary Army. 

His work took him through Delaware, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. 
He often traveled in company with 
prominent Methodist preachers and 
preached along the way. Later he 
preached in Phil: idelphia. He was li- 
censed as a local preacher of St. George’s 
Church in Philadelphia, the first colored 
person to be so honored. 

Although he was invited to travel with 
Bishop Asbury through the South, the 
life of itinerancy did not appeal to Rich- 
ard Allen. He wanted to buy some prop- 
erty, marry, and establish a family. He 
chose to live in Philadelphia where he 
believed he could be of 
fellow men. 

Concerning his work in 1786 Allen 
wrote, “I preached in the commons, in 
Southwalk, Northern Liberties and wher- 
ever I could find an opening. I frequently 
preached twice a day, at 5 o'clock in the 
morning and in the evening and it was 
not uncommon for me to preach from 
four to five times a day.” (This proced- 
ure was often observed by the Methodist 
preachers to avoid interfering with other 
religious activities.) His preaching at St. 


service to his 


George’s brought an increase in the con- 
gregations there. 

Richard Allen developed an interest in 
the educational and economic welfare 
of the people as well as in their spiritual 
advancement. A law passed in 1780 gave 
partial freedom to domestic slaves in 
Pennsylvania. This meant a new eco- 
nomic and social situation. Former slaves 
must now earn money and develop wis- 
dom in spending it. 


ITH Absalom Jones, also a mem- 

ber of St. George’s, and others, 
Richard Allen formulated the idea of a 
society that would be both benevolent and 
protective. It was called the Free African 
Society, the first of its kind in which 
members were encouraged to provide for 
their sick, to save money, and purchase 
homes. 

Methodists were in predominance. 
Eventually the Society began to consider 
the inclusion of religious activities in 
the program, and the first religious serv- 
ice was held on January 1, 1781. 

Increasingly it became clear that it 
would be wise for the Society to associate 
with some denomination, and to Richard 
Allen and Absalom Jones none was ac- 
ceptable but that of Methodism. Allen 
was confident that no religious sect or 
denomination would ever suit the ca- 
pacity of the colored people as well as 
Methodism. And when the committee 
made another suggestion Richard Allen 
left the Free African Society. He prom- 
ised, however, that he would do nothing 
toward establishing a new denomination 
until the Society had come to a solution 
of its problem. Absalom Jones remained 
with the Society, which became in 1789 
the First African Church of Philadelphia. 
Absalom Jones was its first priest. 

Richard Allen found himself with a 
piece of property on which the Society 
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Paragraphs of Provocation 


He was wise who said, “A dif- 
ference of opinion is the most 
interesting thing in the world.” 


Strictly Bad 
A POVERTY of ideas, triteness of 
language, artistic dishonesty and cheap- 
ness . . . blatency and banality charac- 
terize the churches’ use of television. 
—Editor Joun E, 
Magazine. 


McMIiLian, Sponsor 


Methodists Are Rich 


TOO many Methodist churches to- 
day seem to be interested only in the 
money people—the people with pos- 
sessions. Check your church roll and 
see how many cab drivers, waitresses, 
and day laborers are on it. We don’t 
want the rough people in our churches. 
We want a select group—the nice peo- 
ple. We seem to forget that Christ died 
for all people. 

—Harry Denman, Board of Evangelism, 

Nashville, Tenn. 


On Being a Christian 


TO BE A Christian is more like 
falling in love than accepting beliefs. 
A man meets a girl and thinks how 
wonderful it would be if he could share 
her life. Peter saw in Jesus One whom 
he felt it would be wonderful to be 
with. So Christianity began in experi- 
ence, and as the experience deepened, 
certain great truths grew up in his 
mind. They formed his creed. But he 
did not begin by swallowing a parcel 
of statements. Peter had probably never 
heard of the Virgin Birth, but he be- 
came more loving and easier to live 
with, and that is far more important 
than believing that which the authori- 
ties have labelled orthodoxy. 


—Lestic D. WeatHerHeapd, The City Tem- 
ple Tidings (Sept. 1959). 


The Congenial Church 


UNDERNEATH and despite ritual 
phrases, the layman thinks of his 
church as a club of like-minded peo- 
ple, who enjoy similar cultural tastes 
and moral respectability, and who come 
together to celebrate the sacraments of 
congeniality. “Fellowship” is the master 
word. 

“The tie that binds our hearts in 
Christian love” is.really the fellowship 
not in Christ, but in similarity of white, 


middle-class suburban gentility. Such 
“togetherness,” precisely out of devotion 
to the church, becomes inevitably the 
ground for the exclusion of any foreign 
element that would challenge the 
smooth functioning of the club’s life. 

To break into this closed circle of 
comfortable busyness by the suggestion 
that the matter of racial integration in 
the local schools might simply be dis- 
cussed is a kind of scandal. The pro- 
gram chairman will be led to dispose 
of this suggestion for the good reason 
that “there might be disagreement,” 
and disagreement is anathema in the 
congenial Church. 

—Watpo Beacu in the Union Seminary 

Quarterly Review (Jan. 1959). 


How Does the Preacher? 

NOW that the TV companies have 
launched a “To tell the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth” cru- 
sade, should the average parson exam- 
ine his own tactics? Would a policy of 
absolute honesty affect his sermons? 
Does he strive to give the impression 
that he is speaking spontaneously when 
in reality he has studied and copied and 
rehearsed for many long hours? Does 
he give his wife credit for aiding his 
sermonizing by suggesting an illustra- 
tion or an apt phrase here and there? 
Should he put in the quotes and un- 
quotes where they rightfully belong? 
When he throws in a bit of humor to 
brighten up the discourse, should he 
inform his hearers that Brother So-and- 
So told him the joke yesterday? 


—H. Hucnes Dit, St. Paul’s Outlook. 


Don’t Get Involved 


THE ONLY way to get along with 
falsehood is not to think. This is easier 
than is commonly supposed. The din 
of public and private propaganda in 
which we live, the pressure exerted by 
the institutions in which we work and 
have our being, and the tyranny of our 
neighbor’s lifted eyebrow are making 
thinking next to impossible. Under 
these circumstances the habit of not 
thinking, of not caring, or not protest- 
ing is the easiest in the world to ac- 
quire. The most common statement you 
can hear today is, “I don’t want to get 
involved.” 

—Rosert M. Hurcuins at Simpson College, 

Indianola, Iowa. 


had planned to build a house of wors ip. 
Being a man of honor and, by this time, 
one of fair financial standing, he jaid 
for the property and kept it, planting 
to establish a Methodist church. He also 
purchased an old frame shack, formerly 
used as a blacksmith shop, hauled i to 
the Sixth Street location, and had it re. 
paired and fitted out as a place for wor- 
ship of God. 

In 1793 Philadelphia was besieged and 
almost wiped out by yellow fever. Rich- 
ard Allen put aside his religious di‘fer- 
ences with the Free African Society and 
helped nurse the sick and bury the dead, 
He became prominent as a “bleeder” as. 
sisting the famed physician, Dr. Benja- 
min Rush. 

When the fever subsided he invited 
Bishop Asbury to open the meeting house 
he had established. The bishop accepted 
and preached, after which Rev. John 
Dickins sang and prayed that the place 
might be a bethel to the gathering of a 
thousand souls. The church was dedi- 
cated as Bethel, with 42 members present. 


N ESTABLISHING this African 

Methodist Church, Richard Allen did 
not seek to change the Methodist doc- 
trine in any way. He made few changes 
in the Discipline. For him, the Methodist 
doctrine was sufficient to the understand- 
ing of those persons who had limited 
knowledge. 

There were years of controversy about 
the Bethel property. Elders of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church occupied the 
Bethel pulpit during these times. They 
and Bishop Asbury often enjoyed the 
hospitality of Rev. Richard Allen and his 
wife Sarah in their home on Spruce 
Street. 

In 1799 Allen was ordained a deacon 
by Bishop Asbury. 

Methodist societies began to form 
among the colored people in other cities. 
There were problems, and Richard Al- 
len’s influence and reputation for fairness 
frequently brought him into counsel. In 
April, 1816, representatives of many of 
the colored societies met in Philadelphia 
and resolved to become one body under 
the name of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. The Rev. Richard Allen 
was clected bishop and served the de- 
nomination until his death. 

Since that time 85 Conferences have 
developed in the denomination in Ameri- 
ca, with several others in Jamaica, South 
America, South and West Africa. There 
are more than 7,500 preachers serving 
churches and 7,000 other local preachers, 
deacons, elders, and evangelists assisting 
in spreading the Gospel. There are also 
several schools and colleges. 

Bishop Allen died on March 26, 1831, 
and is buried beneath the present Mother 
Bethel Church located on the original 
property on Sixth Street below Pine, 


in Philadelphia’s now prominent Society 
Hill district. 
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STARTERS 


The Cross of Christ shows 
the depth of God’s love for us 
as nothing else could. 


ENT IS THE penitential season of 
4() days (excluding Sundays) begin- 
ning with Ash Wednesday and extend- 
ing to the eve of Easter. It is a period of 
fasting and renewal of the spiritual life. 
It has great possibilities for strengthening 
individual life as well as the life of the 
church. 

An interesting series of Lenten sermons 
can be built around the events which 
took place in the last week of Jesus’ 
earthly life. Here are ideas for sermons 
that are narrative, following the chrono- 
logical order of events. 


NEARING JOURNEY’S END. Mar. 6. 
Scripture: Luke 9:51; 19:41. Suggested 
hymns: 118, 120 in The Methodist 
Hymnal. 


THE final year of Jesus’ ministry came 
to a close. His famous sermon, | Am the 
Bread of Life, was like a stream of cold 
water upon the enthusiasm of the crowd. 
From that hour the cause in Galilee was 
doomed, and many of his disciples went 
back and walked no more with him. 

From then on Jesus tried to stay out 
of crowds. He took his disciples with him 
into seclusion and began to train them 
for the dark days ahead. Steadfastly he 
set his face toward Jerusalem. 

This was a journey of loneliness, and 
yet he was not alone; a journey of an 
outcast and rejected son, and yet he was 
doing his Father’s will. It was a journey 
toward death, and yet a death that would 
lead to life for all who would follow him. 

He wept as he came within sight of 
Jerusalem. If we know what had taken 
place in his recent past, we are not sur- 
prised that he wept. He discovered fickle- 
ness. He was misunderstood even by his 
friends, and his heart went out to the 
poor who were like sheep without a 
shepherd. 

Jesus was making his last visit to 
Jerusalem. Here he would offer himself 
officially to the religious authorities, to 
be rejected and nailed to a cross. He 
came to set men free from the bondage of 
ritual, tradition, and sin; but they were 
unwilling to be made free. God sent his 
best, and that best was rejected and 
would be persecuted unto death by God’s 
people. It is not surprising that he wept. 
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Hor Lent 


A more significant question than why 
he wept is: Why was he determined to 
go to Jerusalem? He did not have to go. 
Considering his failure in Galilee, he 
could have shaken off the dust of respon- 
sibility and turned aside to quiet pastoral 
pursuits. This is the attitude many of us 
take in our feeble efforts to redeem men. 
We make a mild effort to bring men to 
Christ and his Church, and if our over- 
ture is spurned we wash our hands of 
them. 

Jesus demonstrated the only force that 
can redeem the world. We, his followers, 
know so little about it. We spend our 
time meeting budgets, oiling church 
machinery, coddling the saints, and com- 
piling statistics. We seek men to join our 
church because it adds to our numbers 
or brings financial or social prestige, but 
the one dominating force which should 
compel us to seek them is the force that 
took Jesus to Jerusalem—LOVE. 

We say that our sins nailed Christ to 
the cross, but that is only partly true. 
Basically, it was Christ’s love that nailed 
him to the cross. Jesus said, “J have 
power to lay it down, and I have power 
to take it again.” It is voluntary, vicarious 
suffering that confronts us in the love of 
Christ. 


BY WHAT AUTHORITY? Mar. 13. Scrip- 
ture: Matt. 20:23. Suggested hymns: 121 
and 238 in The Methodist Hymnal. 


JESUS arrived in Bethany on Friday, 
rested over the Sabbath, entered Jerusa- 


Special Days 


lem on Sunday, and went directly to the 
temple. Matthew and Mark do not agree 
exactly on what he did. Matthew says 
he drove out the money changers. Mark 
says he looked around on all things and 
went back to Bethany. Mark’s version is 
more likely the correct one. 

On Monday and Tuesday Jesus con- 
tinued his ministry in the temple. The 
chief priests and elders of the people 
came up to him and asked by what 
authority he was doing these things. 
Jesus adroitly answered them with a 
series of parables. Then the leaders bom- 
barded him with questions designed to 
entangle him in controversial matters, 
but Jesus was more than a match for 
them and utterly confounded them. Then 
Jesus took the offensive and let loose a 
torrent of woes. 

By what authority did Christ do these 
things? This was the question raised by 
his enemies. It was designed to embarras 
Jesus, but his answers embarrassed them. 
What these Pharisees should have 
learned is that it is of no use to argue 
with God. You may not like God’s laws, 
but you cannot break them. 

Most men’s authority is a delegated 
authority. The authority of Jesus was 
delegated to him. God had sent him as 
ambassador, but in a real sense he acted 
on his own authority: “My Father and I 
are one. 

Christ’s authority grows out of his 
divine character. Until the cross put an 
end to his earthly life, Jesus lived the 
part of the Son of God. 

The authority of the Church is not 
derived from its age, its tradition, or its 
creed. Authority is never vested in an 
institution, but always in a person. The 
authority of the Church is in the person 
of Jesus Christ. Christianity stands or 
falls with his divine authority. 


1S IT 1? Mar. 20. Scripture: Mark 14:1-31. 
Suggested hymns: 144, 332 in The Meth- 
odist Hymnal. 


THE greatest evening in his life ar- 
rived, and Jesus sat down with his 12 to 
eat the Passover. This is the night that 
the name “Judas” became a byword in 
history. We call all the other disciples 
“saints” but we do not say “St. Judas.” 
We do not name our dogs, much less our 
children, for him. In spite of this defec- 
tion, knowing that this would be the 
farewell with his own, Jesus overflowed 
with tenderness and the glory of his 
character. 

One might dwell upon the characters 
who stand out at this farewell. An un- 
known person provided the meeting 
place. There are many little known 
friends of Christ in our churches today. 
A Negro janitor said to an early comer 
one morning: “I can’t preach like Dr. X, 
and I can’t sing like Mr. A, but I can 
sweep the church as well as anybody.” 
There are a host of loyal, little people. 

There was Judas whose betrayal is re- 





membered with pain. Peter was there 
with his self-assurance, resisting evil in 
general, but unprepared for the court- 
yard and the power of ridicule. 

The character that concerns us may be 
any one of us. The other 11 disciples are 
our spokesmen. They began to be sor- 
rowful and to say ... “Is it I?” Phillips 
Brooks commented that it was a mark of 
nobility that each man read in his own 
heart this possibility instead of accusing 
his neighbor. 

It is so easy to betray our Lord in the 
realm of words. We do not go out and 
speak against him, but we fail to speak 
for him. Our silence is as harmful as 
anything we might say. We betray our 
Lord by our works. The condemnation 
in the Parable of the Great Judgment is 
for what people fail to do. Dives was 
condemned, not because he was a bad 
man, but because he failed to do some- 
thing about a need at his gate. The one 
talent man in the Parable of the Talents 
was betraying his master by what he 
failed to do. We are most likely to betray 
our Lord, not by our words or our 
works, but by our worth. A missionary 
asked a native if he had ever heard the 
Gospel, and the man answered, “I have 
never heard the Gospel, but I have seen 
it.” He was referring to a man of God 
whom he had known. One’s character is 
the supreme witness for Christ, or the 
tragic denial of him. 


THE ARREST AND TRIAL. Mar. 27. Scrip- 
ture: Mark 14:32; 15:20. Suggested 
hymns: 142 and 144 in The Methodist 
Hymnal. 


THE invisible cross never lay heavier 
upon the heart of Jesus than on that un- 
forgettable night when he set his face 
toward the Garden of Gethsemane for 
the last time. Forced to turn his back 
upon Jerusalem, the city of his heart, mis- 
understood by his disciples, one of whom 
was hounding his footsteps like a fiend- 
ish imp of hell, Jesus faced the supreme 
crisis of his life. 

And he faced that crisis in loneliness. 
This is one of the most moving scenes in 
the Bible. Into this agony he could take 
no one, not even his dearest friends. 
There are times in our lives when we 
have to say the same words to our friends 
and loved companions. Up to a certain 
point we can take Peter, James, and 
John, but when we really face the issues 
of life we must stand alone. 

There followed the betrayal. Judas 
came with a sword-swinging crowd. 
Jesus saw the irony of it. History has 
taught that spiritual power cannot be 
crushed with swords—men might as well 
try to beat back the ocean tide with a 
broom. After every victory of force at 
the hands of evil comes a resurrection of 
the truth that makes men free. 

Judas used the word of homage and 
the kiss of affection as a sign to the 
soldiers. This is the darkest betrayal in 


all history. Yet, this dark night in the 
garden was only the first of a long line 
of traitor’s kisses. The gestures of hom- 
age and the formal honor paid to Jesus, 
accompanied by denial of his teaching 
and spirit, are kisses of betrayal. 

Then came the crisis of the trials. 
There were two of them: One was the 
ecclesiastical trial before the Sanhedrin 
and the other was the civil trial before 
Pilate. For our hearers to get the full 
import of the sacrifice made for us, the 
abuses and irregularities of these trials 
should be described in some detail. There 
were at least 14 irregularities in the trial 
before the Sanhedrin court. The trial 
was conducted with a total disregard for 
the formalities proper to a court of law. 
The early morning trial before Pilate and 
the final sentence complete the darkest 
page in human history. 

We read the deed of this dark chapter 
and turn from it with horror and disgust 
only to face the reality of the living 
Christ and to discover that we, too, are 
passing judgment on him. What do we 
find in Christ? What does America find 
in Christ? What does the Church find 
in Christ? Trite and platitudinal ques- 
tions? Not at all. The answers are our 
judgments of Christ, and our judgments 
are judged at last by him who is the 
same yesterday and today and forever. 


IT IS FINISHED. Apr. 3. Scripture: John 
19:30. Suggested hymns: 145 and 147 in 
The Methodist Hymnal. 


ON THIS DAY we come to the Cruci- 
fixion of our Lord. What meaning does 
this mighty event mean to the world? 

Let us admit that we are confronted 
here with many mysteries. There are 
many unanswered questions about the 
cross, and yet the cross speaks a language 
that all can understand. 

The cross of Christ is the strangest 
paradox in history. There is in it the very 
worst man can do and the very best God 
can do. It dramatizes the eternal con- 
flict between right and wrong, good and 
bad, defeat and triumph, hate and love. 
There is everything in it that makes man 
disbelieve in God, and everything in it 
that makes man believe in God. 

Redemption through Christ is not a 
deed done once and for all—redemption 
is a process. The principle of the cross 
was at work when God became incarnate 
in Christ. Calvary does not bear the date 
A.D. 29; it is rooted in history. It is not 
located on a rising hill outside the city 
of Jerusalem; it is planted deep in the 
heart of God. 

In a very real sense Christ is still on 
the cross. Wherever sin and the love of 
God meet there is a cross. The hunger of 
little children, the suffering of innocent 
people, blindness, stupidity, and igno- 
rance still nail Christ to a cross. When 
Jesus said, “It is finished,” he did not 
mean that there would be no more 
crosses to bear for anyone in this world. 


The cross of Christ is the darkest -ose 
of tragedy that ever blossomed on the 
thorny stem of human history. But at the 
same time it is the most unmistak ble 
expression of the love of God that the 
world is heir to. The death of Christ {oes 
not end in despair and defeat, bu: in 
man’s greatest hope and God’s greatest 
victory. Calvary is not the setting sun of 
despair and defeat; it is the rising star 
of a new hope. It is not the remains of a 
dead and defeated God, but the world’s 
strongest evidence that God is alive and 
sensitive to the sins and sufferings ot his 
people. 


THE CROSS—A NECESSITY. Apr. 10. 
Scripture: Luke 24:26. Suggested hymns: 
149 and 372 in The Methodist Hymnal, 


IN SPITE of the failure of the two 
men to recognize him, Jesus broke 
through to their hearts, and they began 
to discuss the incident of their martyred 
prophet. He said to them, “O fools, and 
slow of heart to believe all that the 
prophets have spoken: ought not Christ 
to have suffered these things, and to enter 
into his glory?” Jesus looked upon his 
cross as a necessity. 

The cross did not take Jesus by sur- 
prise. Again and again he spoke about it, 
and always regarded it necessary. He 
told the disciples at the Caesarean meet- 
ing that he must go up to Jerusalem and 
suffer many things at the hands of the 
leaders. In the Gethsemane battle he sur- 
rendered to God’s will. Physically, it was 
possible for Jesus to escape, but morally 
it was impossible. His sense of mission 
was stronger than his desire for safety. 

Why was the cross a necessity? We do 
not have a satisfactory answer, but its 
redemptive work does not depend upon 
our ability to explain it. It was not the 
Scriptures that made the cross a necessity. 
It was not the 53rd chapter of Isaiah that 
brought about the cross. It was the cross 
that gave birth to those deathless words 
of hope: He was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, he was bruised for our iniqui- 
ties; upon him was the chastisement that 
made us whole, and with his stripes we 
are healed. Neither was the cross the 
result of his inability to cope with his 
enemies. The powers of heaven were on 
his side, had he seen fit to make any use 
of them. 

The cross was a necessity, for when 
Jesus clashed with the authorities some- 
thing had to give. He must either go 
forward or compromise. 

It is hard to believe that Christ would 
mean to us what he does had he lived out 
a normal life and died a natural death. 
The cross of Christ shows us, as nothing 
else could, the depth of God’s love for 
us. If God was in Christ, then God was 
on the cross. This is the supreme expres- 
sion of a love that will never let us go. 
We are redeemed through vicarious suf- 
fering. There was no other way but the 
cross for this to be accomplished. 
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SCOUTING 
Isan 


Asset 


By WILSON O. WELDON 


Heart of the program 


in this church is not records, not awards—but boys. 


COUTING can be an asset to a 

church—or a liability. At Myers Park 
Methodist Church, we count it in the 
asset side of the balance sheet, and for 
several reasons: 

1. The boys who are trained as Scouts 
major in reliance and dependability— 
good qualities for church people of all 
ages. Given a job to do, they can be 
counted on. If the church of the next 
generation is to be virile and aggressive, 
the laymen must be just such people. 

2. A Scout knows the importance of 
being prepared for emergencies. That 
means carefully planning for the unex- 
pected as well as the expected. As every 
pastor knows, there are emergencies in 
church life when the ability to cope with 
the unforeseen is vastly important. It is 
important for official boards, classes, and 
commissions in the church. 

3. Scouts are more than individuals; 
they have a group consciousness that 
counts. Members of a troop learn to 
work together, play together, and some- 
times suffer together. And that is the es- 
sence of a vital church. There must be 
comradeship among the members; they 
are adventurers together. 

The Scouts have a special room in our 
church with space for their trophies and 
regalia. 

4. Scouting provides a special project 
for a class or a commission in the church 
to sponsor. Our troop is officially related 
to the church through the troop com- 
mittee, but financially supported by the 
men of the Luther Snyder Bible Class. 
This class has a special committee that 
makes recommendations to the troop 
committee, which is a part of the quar- 
terly conference. Obviously, people work 
more devotedly when they have a direct 
relationship with the particular project. 


Wilson O. Weldon is pastor of the Myers 
Park Methodist Church, Charlotte, N.C. 
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5. Boys from unchurched homes often 
enroll in our troop, which gives us an 
evangelistic purpose. The Scoutmaster 
and his assistants report names to the 
pastor or to the Commission on Member- 
ship in the church. If a young fellow 
decides to join he is enrolled in the 
church membership training class. 

Whole families have been won to 
church membership through contacts 
with their boys in the Scout troop. 

6. We see a lasting value to the church 
when youths and adults work together. 
This brings up the matter of selection of 
the Scoutmaster and his assistants. Too 
often men who have few recommenda- 
tions beyond their willingness are chosen. 
This is a bad mistake. The pastor and 
troop committee should work carefully 
to see that only the best men are se- 
lected. 

Also, there is the matter of finances. 
The troop committee should confer with 
the Scoutmaster to formulate a budget 
based on needs and projected activities. 
This should be submitted to the Com- 
mission on Finance before the end of the 
conference year. Whatever appropriations 
there are should be listed for Scouting 
and not included in some general head- 
ing like “Youth Activities.” 

We make frequent opportunities for 
the troop and committee to appear at 
family night dinners, Men’s Club pro- 
grams, and before the whole congrega- 
tion on Boy Scout Sunday in February. 
Regular items concerning individual 
scouts and their advancements, their 
awards, and successes in camporees (four 
held each year) are published in the 
church bulletin. 

In all this the role of the minister is of 
great importance. Some of us are natural- 
ly more interested in Scouting than are 
others. Yet, if this is to be an important 
phase of the church, the minister must 
take a positive interest in the planning 


and in the promotion of the program. 

Often it is helpful for him to attend 
some of the meetings and be looked upon 
as chaplain of the troop. He may be 
asked by the troop committee chairman 
to present awards. He is ultimately re- 
sponsible for guiding individual boys in 
achieving the God and Country Award. 

His verbal approval, backed by his 
personal interest in the needs of the troop 
as well as in the progress made by the 
boys, combine to speak eloquently of his 
role as a counselor and encourager. 

The individual boy must be made the 
center of the program, not awards or 
records as ends in themselves. Whenever 
the needs and shortcomings of the 
“Gene” or “Henry” or “Jimmie” are 
kept in the forefront of planning and 
promotion, then the true value of Scout- 
ing as an arm of Christian teaching can 
be seen. 

Alternate meetings of our 80-member 
troop emphasize sports and achievements. 
At the recruit type of meeting the boys 
are expected to wear full uniforms, and 
to study and demonstrate their profi- 
ciency for merit badges. 

Frequent evaluation and checkups are 
recommended, lest one success soon be 
dissipated in frequent failures and over- 
sights. I am thinking of a certain troop 
which really “went to town” in the an- 
nual camporee, but settled down upon 
those laurels and soon was nothing more 
than a struggling group with “meetings.” 

Our Scoutmaster summed up some of 
the tangible benefits to the church when 
he observed: “I have seen boys who had 
turned into hoodlums, boys who were 
damaging property, boys from prominent 
families who were drifting from one 
petty crime to another come into this 
troop and become its stanchest leaders. 
Today I can show you some of Char- 
lotte’s leading citizens who were trans- 
formed by the influence of Scouting.” 
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BookKs 


of interest to pastors 


Modern Revivalism, by William G. 
McLoughlin, Jr. The Ronald Press, 551 
pp., $6.50. 


Reviewer: Hersert E. Storts, professor 
of religion at Boston University School 
of Theology. 


The author of this book (professor of 
history at Brown University) will be dis- 
cussed by virtually every professional 
evangelist. Although W. G. McLoughlin 
is careful to use the term “revivalist” 
throughout, professional evangelism of 
all sorts is discussed. From the frontier 
preaching of George Whitefield through 
_ rise of Dwight L. Moody, Sam Jones, 

F. Mills, and Billy Sunday to Billy 
hn McLoughlin carries the dra- 
matic sequence of biographies in schol- 
arly fashion. 

There are many sections of the book in 
which the history scholar dominates the 
concern of the writer. Among these are 
the discussions of Charles Grandison 
Finney, the exposition of Bishop Warren 
Candler’s Great Revivals and the Great 
Republic, and the overdrawn section 
having to do with Dwight L. Moody. 
Beginning with the discussion of Moody, 
the volume has an exciting though often 
critical approach to one of the most de- 
batable institutions of modern religious 
life. The book could have been entitled 
Biographies of Modern Protestant Re- 
vivalists for it is just that. It does not 
attempt to deal with revivalism in the 
Roman Catholic church nor in the Pente- 
costal groups which rose to prominence 
following the first World War. Neither 
does it deal with evangelism as a con- 
tinuing program of the boards and agen- 
cies of the several denominations. The 
revivals sponsored by denominations 
through these agencies may have had a 
greater impact on this generation than 
the occasional individualists such as Billy 
Graham or lesser revivalist of the schis- 
matic Pentecostal type. 

This volume rests upon four basic hy- 
potheses. They are: (1) There is usually 
a grave theological reorientation going 
on within the churches which prepares 
the way for a revival; (2) there is usually 
an ecclesiastical conflict; (3) there is 
pietistic dissatisfaction with the prevail- 
ing order; and (4) there is a feeling of 
the need for Christianity on the part of 
those outside the churches. 

There is considerable consistency in 
McLoughlin’s exposition of the tech- 


niques used by the several revivalists who 
are a part of this document. Of the entire 
group only B. Faye Mills could be said 
to have been concerned with major im- 
provements in the social order. The docu- 
mentation certainly justifies the statement 
that the only social issue consistently 
handled by the revivalist was that having 
to do with temperance. This seems to 
have been a “safe” subject for each re- 
vival to feature. 

“Only those pastors who were them- 
selves colorful and vague managed to 
recruit many loyal new members from a 
mass revivalistic campaign. But ironical- 
ly, these men, the Beechers, the Tal- 
madges, the Hillises, the Peales, did not 
really need help from the evangelist. 
Their churches were already full.” It is 
not the purpose of this volume to debunk 
revivalists, but there will be many who 
will take it in this vein. It will be useful 
to pastors, to those who are thinking 
about having revivals in their own 
churches, to those who have long revered 
the evangelistic leaders of the past, and to 
those who themselves aspire to be pro- 
fessional evangelists. 


A History of the Bible, by Fred Glad- 
stone Bratton. Beacon Press, 382 pp., 
$4.95. 


Reviewer: Donatp C. Simms, JR., minis- 
ter of St. Paul Methodist Church, El 
Paso, Tex. 


Most of this book is of ancient vintage 
to the seminary man. The subjects: the 
sible as history, the progressive nature 
of revelation, Greek manuscripts, higher 
and lower criticism, and what do we 
mean by inspiration? have been carefully 
examined by nearly all theological grad- 
uates during the past two generations. 
This is a simple statement of fact, not a 
complaint. The author readily admits, “I 
hasten to point out that it contains 
nothing particularly new or original by 
way of research.” 

However, I was pleasantly surprised to 
find fresh, concise ways of saying the old 
things. Dr. Bratton, chairman of the de- 
partment of history and literature of re- 
ligion at Springfield College, has put 
much “old wine into new skins.” For 
example: “The science of archeology has 
therefore come as a fresh wind blowing 
through the pages of the Scripture, clear- 
ing away the mists and clarifying the 
air.” Again the author says, “While the 


Law never relinquished its primacy ay 
the foundation of Israel’s institution , jt 
was the moral and social teaching of the 
prophetic party that was to define Isr<el’s 
greatest contribution to the world.” 

As a parish minister I found it good, 
also, to read something accurate in ‘his 

ata and yet nontechnical. As a B _ 
history this book is a helpful stimulus 
preaching and Bible teaching. It is ia 
a book to recommend to curious layrnen 
or adult class teachers. 

Not only does the author try to clear 
the air of difficult theological jargon, but 
he speaks with a most disconcerting 
bluntness: “The Revised Standard Ver. 
sion has been well received (except in 
obscurantist circles)... .” Not all who 
dislike, or disagree with, the RSV will 
accept the title “obscurantist,” but the 
sentence helps to illustrate the frank 
phrases and convictions of the author. 

The book’s obviously liberal position 
provokes the ire of the literalist, but also 
provides ample irritation for a “neo- 
fundamentalist.” Witness: “All books 
(before the invention of the printing 
press) were in manuscript form and con- 
tained the inevitable errors or intentional 
changes of copyists. Once the autographs 
or original works were lost, no one could 
be sure of the original text.” 


Authority in Protestant Theology, by 
Robert Clyde Johnson. Westminster 
Press, 224 pp., $4.50. 


Reviewer: Cart Micuatson, professor of 
Systematic Theology, Drew University, 
Madison, N.]. 


No Protestant who studies this book 
need remain irresolute regarding what 
constitutes a Christian’s authority. Since 
the Reformation two extremes have kept 
theologians in a curious zigzag move- 
ment. Blind acceptance characterized or- 
thodox Protestantism, and sturdy 19th 
century Protestantism met that position 
with autonomous rejection of all author- 
ity. Present-day theology is in an excel- 
lent position to avoid these extremes, for 
it now has access to the reformation prin- 
ciple hitherto obscured by these vacilla- 
tions. According to the author, the Bible 
must be allowed to “play the formative 
role in theology.” 

The force of this proposal is in the 
selection of the word “formative.” Or- 
thodoxy would have called the Bible 
“normative,” which connotes “perma- 
nence, inflexibility, and exclusiveness.” 
The 19th-century theology, the present 
author believes, was right to repudiate the 
Bible as normative in that sense, but 
wrong to fence off its formative author- 
ity. A balanced Protestantism would 
adopt “the essential nature of biblical 
Christianity as self- -interpreting revelation 
rooted and grounded in history.” 

This is a highly simplified version of a 
sophisticated and splendidly developed 
point of view by the systematic theo 
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THERE CERTAINLY ISN'T 
you'll readily agree to that. 

And that’s all the more reason 
why the teachers in the Youth De- 
partment of your church school 
should have the proper helps. 

Both WORKERS WITH YOUTH 
(for use in Group Graded Schools) 
and YOUTH TEACHER AND 
COUNSELOR (for use in Broadly 
Graded Schools) provide specific 
helps for both the morning class 
sessions and evening programs 
for both the teacher and the coun- 
selor. 

In addition, both carry on a pro- 
gram of helping teachers and 
counselors understand the boys 
and girls with whom they are 
working. Both seek to develop bet- 
ter teachers by presenting in each 
issue teaching techniques and 
suggestions. And then, perhaps 
MOST IMPORTANT OF ALL, they 
offer inspiration and _ spiritual 
guidance for these leaders who 
are working so diligently with the 
youth in your church school. 


RETAIL DIVISION of THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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WRITE FOR SAM —— 


Make sure your workers know 
about WORKERS WITH 
YOUTH and YOUTH TEACHER 
AND COUNSELOR. Write now 
for samples to put into their 
hands if they are not already 
among those who depend on 
them so much. 


Workers with Youth 


(For workers using Lessons for Intermediates, Our Intermediate Fellow- 
ship, Studies in Christian Living, Roundtable, or Christian Action) 


55¢ Per Quarter 
Youth Teacher and Counselor 


(For workers using Bible Lessons for Youth and Program Quarterly) 


30¢ Per Quarter 


Please order from store serving you 
Atlanta3 ¢ Baltimore3 © Boston16 °© Chicagoll 
Cincinnati2 © Dallas? © Detroit! © Kansas City 6 
Los Angeles 29 © Nashville2 * New York 11 ¢ Pittsburgh 30 
Richmond 16 ° 


Portiand 5 ° San Francisco 2 





IMPROVING 
YOUR CHURCH 


Successful 


Church 
Suppers 


For as long as preachers have been 
traveling the circuits, church suppers 
have been in the Methodist tradition. 
They’re important as a congregational 
get-together, for family night fellow- 
ship, and as a fund-raising method for 
church groups. 

A recent survey of many Methodist 
churches shows that the average church 
serves from one to three meals a month. 
That is a lot of cooking. 

As the ladies know, however, there’s 
a difference between cooking for a small 
family and for a church-family of hun- 
dreds. 

In fact, inexperience in quantity 
cookery produces problems—in  ex- 
penses, cooking methods, time and ef- 
fort, and if you are trying to raise 
money, in profits. 

But here’s a solution offered by major 
food companies. Their test-kitchens have 
worked out the best methods for pre- 
paring quantity foods, and have printed 
for distribution recipe booklets or cards 
for foods in their field. These recipes 
belong in the recipe library of every 
church kitchen. 

One company’s booklet has a chapter 
on how to organize and what steps to 
take in preparing a large dinner. There 
is a section on how to estimate the num- 
ber of persons to be fed, how to judge 
amounts of foods before buying, and 
hints on how to keep costs down in 
serving food. 

One company provides recipes listing 
quantities for both 25 and 100 servings. 
Another tells how to bake a wedding 
cake for 35 or 175, and how to cut 
each. There are luscious recipes for 
quantity servings using pumpkin, gela- 
tine, and other in-season ingredients for 
economical meals. Other recipes pique 
appetites with fruits. 

If variety of menu has been a prob- 
lem, look at these taste-tempters: lamb 
pineapple-mint barbecue; goulash and 
poppy seed noodles; chili cheese bisque, 
pineapple muffins; pumpkin cookies, 
scores of others. 

Send us the name and address of your 
Woman’s Society president, or other 
food chairman, and we'll send her free 
materials and sources for these recipes. 
Write: Improving Your Church, Item 
20, 740 N. Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


logian at Western Theological Seminary 
(Presbyterian). Model reconstructions of 
the positions of Luther and Calvin, some 
moderns, and some contemporaries only 
provide the point of departure for his 
own perceptive suggestions. What ap- 
pears to be a short historical study of the 
problem of authority emerges as an array 
of reflections upon theological method, or 
how to think about the faith. 

Some of the minor perforations in the 
main development of the book are de- 
lightful, for example: that Schleier- 
macher’s theology “literally begins with 
the church.” The discussion of Schleier- 
macher is particularly sensitive. The sec- 
tion on the scientific claims of Lunden- 
sian motif research and Nels Ferré’s 
tendency to adopt the love motif as a 
theological “norm” is probably the book’s 
finest contribution. 


How to Serve God in a Marxist Land, 
by Karl Barth and Johannes Hamel, 


Association Press, New York, 126 pp., 
$2.50. 


Reviewer: Everett W. PALMER, minister, 
The First Methodist Church, Glendale, 
Calif. 


This book contains three significant 
monographs. One is the authorized trans- 
lation of Karl Barth’s now famous and 
controversial 35-page Letter to a Pastor in 
the German Democratic Republic, writ- 
ten at the end of August, 1938. It is a 
reply to a pastor in East Germany who, 
in behalf of a group of his colleagues, 
appealed to the great theologian asking, 
“Why doesn’t Karl Barth say a guiding 
word also to us? A fatherly, liberating 
word that will make us glad?” 

Another is an essay of equal depth and 
consequence, Proclamation of the Gospel 
in’ the Marxist World, by Johannes 
Hamel. Pastor Hamel is entitled to ex- 
press an opinion on the subject. For more 
than a decade he has preached the Gospel 
in a Marxist state, serving 10 years as 
pastor to students at the University of 
Halle where he frequently had Bible 
classes of more than 1,000 students. He 
has paid the price of arrest and imprison- 
ment. 

In addition the book begins with an 
excellent introductory essay by Robert 
McAfee Brown. This provides back- 
ground information with an analysis 
which prepares the reader for what is to 
follow. 

How to Serve God in a Marxist Land, 
as its title suggests, deals with an ethical 
question which smites the conscience like 
a battle-axe. How shall Christians serve 
God in an alien and hostile world? When 
such service brings ostracism, economic 
penalties, denial of opportunities in edu- 
cation and vocation to one’s children, and 
constant threat of arrest and harsh im- 
prisonment, what shall a Christian do? 
What is the mission and message of the 
Church in a society where the State lays 


claim to the role of God and the Church 
is suspect as a subversive influence? 

Shall Christians buy protection and 
survival by quiescence and capitulation? 
Shall they invite constant harassment, 
suffering, and possible death by cpen 
opposition? Or, is there an alternative? 
In a Marxist land, can individual Chris. 
tians maintain a faithful witness for Je. 
sus Christ, and the Church be the Church 
without taking an open and forthright 
stand against Marxism? Does there re. 
main open a way of honor, a way that 
is the will of God, between “the Scyalla 
of revolt and the Charybdis of alignment 
and denial”? 

No doubt most Christians in America 
will disagree wholly or in part with the 
answers given by Johannes Hamel and 
Karl Barth. But we shall find it hard 
to deny that the lion of opposition to 
Christian values so apparent to Western 
eyes in the Communist world is likewise 
on the prowl in the chauvinism and 
moral flabbiness of the West; that Ameri- 
can identification of its power with the 
will of God is quite as monstrously per- 
verse as the Marxist denial of God; that 
the Church in the West is no less in 
danger of domestication and conformism 
than the Church in the East. 


Best Sermons: Vol. VII 1959 Edition, 
edited by Paul G. Butler. Thomas 
Crowell, 304 pp., $3.95. 


Reviewer: Joun 'T. GALLoway, minister 
of the Wayne Presbyterian Church, 
Wayne, Pa. 


Each edition seems to get better. 
Whether this observation is due to an 
increasing ability on the part of the edi- 
tor to spot good sermons, whether better 
serraons are available today, or whether 
my own ideas have changed I cannot be 
certain. In any case, here are 42 sermons 
from ministers and laymen of 10 different 
denominations worthy of study. 

Perhaps the fact that this recent volume 
contains only the sermons of Protestant 
ministers, while the others have con- 
tained the works of Roman Catholics 
and Jews, may have given Samuel Cavert, 
in the book’s foreword, more freedom to 
express his ideas pertaining to the char- 
acter of a good sermon. Whatever the 
reason the good counsel of this eminent 
churchman is worth the price of the 
book. 

Volume VII, as the volumes which 
have preceded it, may be overloaded 
with the efforts of the “big names,” but 
what else can be expected if one is look- 
ing for the best sermons of any given 
year? These gentlemen did not establish 
their reputation by the casual proclama- 
tion of trivia. There are, however, a few 
new names and they measure up well. 

Dr. Butler deserves a hearty vote of 
confidence and an added word of thanks 
for sifting through a formidable pile of 
material to give us these 42 sermons. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


Confusing Values 


Epirors: Michael Daves’ suggestions 
for a Christmas Eve service [see A 
Christmas Conference Commemoration 
Service, Dec. 10, p. 10], seem little less 
than blasphemous because they obscure 
the significance of the birth of Jesus for 
all of us. The origin of a denomination 
(no matter how important) is not to be 
compared with the Incarnation. 

In his exaltation of Methodism, Mr. 
Daves ignores God’s continuing call to 
the Church for unity as the body of 
Christ. I do not discount the incidental 
reference to thanksgiving for the holy 
catholic church. By claiming divine sanc- 
tion for denominationalism Mr. Daves 
seems to have confused the democratic 
decision of the preachers at the Christ- 
mas Conference with the will of God. 

Whatever the historic reasons for the 
rise of Methodism, and the justification, 
following the American revolution, God's 
abiding purpose is that the Church shall 
be one.... 

Ricuarp Boyp 

Community Methodist Churches 

Cottonwood 

and Nezperce, Ida. 


About Funeral Sermons 


Eprrors: Your panel discussion, Should 
We Bury the Funeral Sermon? |Oct. 29} 
leads me to suggest that we employ, not 
bury it. Many illustrations come to mind: 

After I had dealt, in considerable de- 
tail, with the life of a woman who had 
been active in the church and community, 
and had given an account of her conver- 
sion experience, her son, who had never 
accepted Christ, came and said, “You 
gave us just what we wanted.” 

Following a service I had for a young 
man who had just graduated from high 
school, his mother thanked me for giving 
a new interpretation of death. I had sug- 
gested that an early death can still be a 
victorious death. 

M. Dow Ross 

Perry Place Methodist Church 

Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Pesky Paper 


Epirors: The CuristiAN ApvocaTE in 
its new format annoys me. It falls into 
the bathtub, so I can’t read it in the 
bathroom any more; it won’t fit into my 
pocket; it slides off the seat of my car.... 

Joun A. SaBEAN 

Hatherly Methodist Church 

Rockland, Mass. 
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No Christian Existentialism? 
Epirors: Understanding Existential- 
ism, by Billy G. Kirk [Dec. 24, 1959, p. 
7 | brings a clear and interesting presenta- 
tion of a word frequently used. 
Existentialism truly is a philosophy of 
man, and may be studied as such. To see 


it as Christian existentialism is another 
matter. As a theory it is closer humanism 
than to Christian faith. 
Roranp Hitt 
Rye, Colo. 


Africa’s Year 

Sirs: I was interested in Africa’s Belt 
of Indecision, by “Africanus” [Oct. 29, 
1959, p. 5]. . . . Church leaders do well 
to become informed about changes as 
they affect missions in the new Africa. 

Georce M. Houser 

American Committee on Africa 

801 Second Avenue 

New York 17, N.Y. 


He can help in getting speakers.—Eps. 


Important to 
Ministers and 


Church Leaders 


John Wesley’s Theology Today 
by COLIN W. WILLIAMS 


The main beliefs of John Wesley—salvation, experience, original sin, 
repentance, atonement, new birth, church, perfection, and eschatology 
-are examined here to give a complete picture of Wesleyan theology. 
Special treatment is given to issues of vital contemporary interest 


such as the sacraments and the ministry. 


$4.50 


Religious Education: A Comprehensive Survey 
edited by MARVIN J. TAYLOR 


A comprehensive survey of background, theory, methods, admin- 
istration, and agencies in the field of religious education. The 
contributors are experts in their field and represent most Protestant 
denominations and the Catholic and Jewish faiths. Well outlined 


for study and reference. 


$6.50 


The Atonement and the Sacraments 


by ROBERT S. PAUL 


An impressively thorough history of the doctrine of the Atonement 
-the first to appear in this generation. The relation of the Atonement 
to the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s supper is discussed with 


an examination of the ecumenical significance. 


AT YOUR 
BOOKSTORE 
FEBRUARY 8 


$6.50 


-Abingdon ‘Press 
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A complete selection of distinctive 
styles and quality fabrics. All 
colors and shades. Send today for 
FREE catalog: C-107 (Choir Robes 
and Accessories); J-107 (Chil- 
dren’s Robes); P-107 (Pulpit 
Robes); CF-107 (Confirmation 
Robes). 
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BOOKS 


ON 
AFRICA 


for the 
International Missions 


theme, 1959-1960 
Letters from Ghana 


RICHARD AND GERTRUDE BRAUN 
Written by a young medical mis- 
sionary and his nurse-wife to the 
folks back home. Their chronicle of 
day-to-day events is perhaps more 
revealing than letters to a mission 


board would be. Paper, $2.00 

With Schweitzer 

in Lambaréne 
RicHarD KIik 

The intensely human characteristics 

of le grand docteur as told by one 

who has known him from boyhood 

days to his busy life in West Africa. 


$2.00 


at bookstores 


CHRISTIAN 2% 
EDUCATION a 
PRESS 


philadelphia, pa. 



























PORNOGRAPHY CAN HIT YOUR HOME, 
TOO (Christian Social Relations) 


by Oren Arnold 


Racketeers reap an estimated $500 
million a year from pornography—and 
about 75 per cent of this vicious harvest 
comes from the sale of some 70 million 
copies of obscene magazines to juveniles 
every month. School children can buy 
them as easily as comic books. 

Law-enforcement groups warn that 
juvenile delinquency stems at least in 
part from the demoralizing influence 
that exposure to obscenity has. But this 
degraded attitude toward sex, love, and 
marriage, is a sickness that spreads be- 
yond delinquents and criminals into all 
our homes. 

In this Together feature, a Methodist 
layman tells of a daylight attack on his 
own daughter—within 10 feet of their 
kitchen door, and stresses what local 
churches can do to strengthen the fight 
Methodists are already making on the 
national level against lewd literature. 


SKY TAXIS FOR PASTORS 
Hobby Alley Pictorial (Practical Parish) 


Thanks to plane-piloting laymen in 
the Southwest Texas Conference, Meth- 
odist preachers are taking to the air in 
a manner that would dazzle and no 
doubt delight the early circuit riders. 

The Methodist Volunteer Air Trans- 
port Corps is composed of over a score 
of laymen, all licensed private pilots 
with their own planes, who fly religious 
missions entirely at their own expense. 
MVATC'’s service is the subject of this 
unusual Hobby Alley feature. 


FOUR BISHOPS ANSWER 
FOUR TIMELY QUESTIONS 


Powwow (Methodism) 


With General Conference nearing, a 
lot of attention is concentrated on the 
future of the Jurisdictional system, par- 
ticularly its relationship to the Central 
Jurisdiction. 

In this illuminating powwow, four 









bishops discuss important aspects 0 the 
jurisdictional question. Bishop Lloy dC, 
Wicke concentrates on how racial tep. 
sions in our churches can be improved 
within our present organization fr:me. 
work. Do Negro bishops favor abciish. 
ing the Central Jurisdiction? Bi hop 
Willis J. King answers this question, 
Bishop Nolan B. Harmon considers 
what rules should be changed concern. 
ing transfers of churches and confer. 
ences from one jurisdiction to another, 
sishop William C. Martin outlines the 
responsibility of the church’s adminis. 
trators for preachers who feel con. 
science-bound to express their convic. 
tions forthrightly. 





PUERTO RICO IS GROWING UP FAST! 
Color Pictorial (World Parish) 


For 400 years the beautiful Caribbean 
island of Puerto Rico was poor and un- 
promising. Then in 1940 it awoke sud. 
denly to the squalor, unemployment, 
illiteracy, illegitimacy, malnutrition, low 
wages, and disease that plagued its peo- 
ple. And more recently, with an energy 
seldom equaled by an underdeveloped 
land, it has embarked on a completely 
new way of life. 

Slums are giving way to housing 
projects, business is booming, imports 
and exports are soaring, and thousands 
of tourists are flocking to the island. At 
every point, helping and guiding, is 
The Methodist Church. In eight pages 
of color pictures Together presents an 
exciting report on the island’s develop- 
ment and the Church’s role in it. 

It may fit into the planning your 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service 
and Commission on Membership and 
Evangelism are doing for the World 
Day of Prayer March 4 and the Week 
of Dedication following it. 


HOW WE'RE SOLVING THE 
SOCIAL DRINKING PROBLEM 


by Dorothy Gault (Temperance) 


A childless teetotaler, living alone on 
an island and having no concern for 
anyone else, could ignore the alcohol 
problem, but few others of us can shut 
our minds to it, observes this modern 
Methodist mother of two boys and twin 
daughters. 

How to adjust to a world in which 
there seems to be a flood of intoxicants, 
and how to bring up your children toa 
realistic understanding of the “why” of 
temperance is the theme of this frank 
ind thought-provoking Together-in-the- 
Home article. Some members of your 
church may not agree with it. If they 
don’t—or if they do—here is the basis 
for a lively discussion. 

Reprints of this article may be or- 
dered in quantities for class or congre- 
gation from TOGETHER Reprint 
Service, 740 N. Rush, St., Chicago, IIl. 
Price: 35¢ for 10, $1.50 for 50, $2 for 
100, $7.50 for 500 copies. 
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Order New Methodist Hymnals for Easter Services Now 
And Take Advantage of Our FREE Gold-Stamping Offer! 


Ee smance THE BEAUTY of your Easter services this year with new copies of 

The Methodist Hymnal. By placing your order now, you take advantage 
of our free gold-stamping offer. With every purchase of five or more copies 
before March 21, we stamp your church’s name in gold lettering on each 
cover. There is no charge for this service when identical lettering is used on 
all hymnals. (For lettering after March 21 and for additional lines, see box 
on this page.) Don’t delay .. . teke advantage of this gold-stamping offer. 
Order your new hymnals from Cokesbury today and receive them in time 
for your Easter services. 
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Special Editions of the Methodist Hymnal 


ORGANIST’S EDITION BLACK FABRIKOID EDITION 
IN LOOSE-LEAF BINDER —AN INEXPENSIVE GIFT 


A special edition of The Methodist Hymnal Contains all the useful features of the pew 
ince) for the organist. Features an attractive edition. Suitable for gifts or your personal 
maroon loose-leaf cloth binding. Fitted with use. Bound in flexible, black fabrikoid. 

p three rings. Pages are identical to Hymnal AP-757 postpaid, $4.50 
tor : i but may be easily removed or rearranged 
ohol . as the organist prefers. Round notes. 

AP-705. Pcstage extra; shipping weight, 2 MAROON FABRIKOID EDITION 
shut Ibs., 12 ozs. $3.00 —THE NEWEST HYMNAL 
lern as: a The newest edition cf The Methodist Hym- 
win me \ nal has the same contents as the regular pew 

edition and is attractively bound in flexible, 
’ maroon fabrikoid. Title stamped in gold on 
hich : front cover and spine. 

: AP-758 postpaid, $4.50 
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N HWS and trends 


$8 MILLION IN ADVERTISING GIVEN TO RIAL IN ‘59 


Another successful year of operation 
has closed for the Religion in American 
Life program, a flourishing 10-year-old 
movement to channel interest of our 
citizens to their places of worship, and 
which, say its sponsors, “reaches the 
home and the heart.” 

Nearly everyone in the nation saw or 
heard, at least once, Find the Strength 
for Your Life—Worship Together This 
Week, The Family That Prays Together 
Stays Together, and the like. 

As the RIAL people are first to ac- 
knowledge, the great increase in church 
attendance of the last decade must be 
credited basically to the devotion and 
ability of the nation’s ministers, increased 
interest of laymen, and more inter-church 
understanding. 

However, the advertising time and 
space donated, some $8 million in 1959 
alone, could not have been bought by 
the churches. RIAL is one of the areas 
in which business is active in behalf of 
religion, and in which skills of advertis- 
ing and creative people can be trained on 
that perennial problem—the empty pew. 

Thousands of mayors, and 31 gov- 
ernors signed proclamations, top maga- 
zines gave full page ads worth up to 
$26,000 each, and RIAL messages were 
on everything from bread labels and 
restaurant prayer cards, to some 7,000 
highway billboards. 

Ed Sullivan’s Show, Playhouse 90, and 
Lassie were typical of the more than 100 
network television shows that plugged it. 

Some 6,000 dailies and weeklies re- 
ceived ad kits from the Advertising 
Council, the RIAL story was carried on 
major wire services, and more than 
95,000 posters and 84,000 car cards were 
placed in buses, street cars and trains. 
There were tens of thousands of radio 
and television spot announcements. All 
advertising materials were prepared by 
J. Walter Thompson, the largest adver- 
tising agency in the world. The Jam 
Handy Organization donated television 
film production. 

In co-operation with Broadcast Music, 
Inc., RIAL published a hymn book used 
at community gatherings. In November 
alone, 401 community campaigns were 
held, with 780 Methodist churches par- 
ticipating; 250 more held congregational 
drives. In 1958, 700 Methodist churches 
had RIAL campaigns and programs. 


In Warren, Ohio, named RIAL Com- 
munity of the Year, United Church 
Women called every home with a per- 
sonal invitation to attend worship serv- 
ices. 

RIAL has a 70-member lay committee 
which includes Herbert Hoover, J. C. 
Penney, Adlai E. Stevenson, Charles P. 
Taft, and other prominent persons. Dr. 
Earle B. Pleasant is RIAL national direc- 
tor. 

RIAL received considerable backing 
from the Junior Chamber of Commerce; 
which made it an official project in more 
than 3,500 chapters; Lions International, 
with 11,000 clubs behind it; and Kiwanis, 
with 8,000 clubs. Also at the national 
level, National Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, Public Relations Society of America, 
Boys Clubs of America, USO, B'nai 
3’rith, American Legion, and thousands 
of clubs at the local level, participated. 


Hits Report on Jurisdictions 


Fears that Methodism’s jurisdictions 
will be little more than “regional com- 
mittees of the General Conference” and 
be stripped of their powers under recom- 
mendations of the Commission on the 
Jurisdictional System have been voiced 
by some pastors and laymen in Alabama. 

Dr. G. Stanley Frazer, a retired min- 
ister, is among critics of the commission’s 
report, which advised that no_ basic 
changes be made now in the racial and 
jurisdictional structure, but urged work- 
ing for a “fully inclusive Church.” (See 
news story, page 24, January 21.) 


7 Million in Church Schools 


Methodist church school members now 
number 7,161,160, an increase of about 
one per cent over 1958, reports the Gen- 
eral Board of Education. It was the 
smallest gain in years, said the Rev. 
Walter L. Towner, citing previous gains 
of 25.8 per cent from 1948-58. Four years 
ago the gain was 3.6 per cent. 

In 1959 church schools gave $4,035,436 
for World Service and conference benev- 
olences, $124,493 more than the previous 
year, to bring the total given since 1944 
to $46 million. 

Dr. Henry M. Bullock, editor of 
church school publications, reports “im- 
portant new stirrings” in the field of 
Christian education—such as new under- 


standings on the nature of God, man, and 
the biblical record, as well as on the 
nature of learning and teaching. A new 
guide, Foundation for Christian Teach- 
ing in Methodist Churches, is being pre- 
pared to reflect these new concepts. 
“Our literature will be more solidly 
rooted in the Christian gospel,” he said, 


Hits Humanist Philosophy 


Standards of public morality will never 
be raised by education which rejects reli- 
gion, Bishop F. Gerald Ensley told a 
joint meeting of the Association of Meth- 
odist Schools and Colleges, and the Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Education, 

He censured higher education for be- 
ing in the grip of a humanistic philos- 
ophy, one which finds justification and 
incentive in the human sphere alone and 
rejects religion. 

sishop Richard C. Raines of Indianap- 
olis told the meeting that the church 
needs to rediscover its mission—to be a 
transforming fellowship, penetrating and 
winning the whole life of the whole 
world; and that the Christian college’s 
faculty is the key factor in identifying 
and accepting its mission, supplying in 
large numbers men and women willing 
and competent to effect the spiritual re- 
generation of the world. 


Churchgoing Near Record 

Worship attendance in the U.S. leveled 
off in 1959 after reaching an all-time 
record in 1955 and 1958, reports the 
Gallup Poll after its year-end survey. De- 
tails were released by Religion in Ameri- 
can Life. 

In a typical week an estimated 49,000, 
000 adults, or 47 per cent of the adult 
civilian population, went to services. Sur- 
veys were taken in selected weeks in 
March, July, and December and tried 
only to measure the average number of 
adults attending in those weeks. The per- 
centage rose to 59 during Easter week. 

The 1955 and 1958 polls reported 49 
per cent. 

The 1958 findings on 
showed it was: 

e Higher among women than among 
men 

e Highest in the midwest 

e Most regular among ages 30 to 49 

e Among Roman Catholics 74 per cent, 
Protestants 44 per cent, Jews 18 per cent. 
e Higher in large cities, and higher in 
the U.S. than in England or Australia. 
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Cited for World Leadership 


The Upper Room citation for outstand- 
ing \eadership in World Christian Fel- 
lowship was given last week to Dr. 
Theodore F. Adams, pastor of First Bap- 
tist Church, Richmond, Va., and presi- 
dent of World Baptist Alliance. 

It was presented by Editor J. Manning 
Potts on the 25th anniversary celebration 
of the devotional guide. Mr. Adams is the 
first active minister to receive the award. 


‘World Is More Tolerant’ 

Religious tolerance is increasing 
throughout the world, reports the United 
Nations after a two-year study com- 
pleted before the current outbreak of 
anti-Semitism. 

Attitudes of churches, governments, 
and the public have changed, said the 
Subcommission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities, 
which also issued a set of basic rules to 
guide governments in eradicating reli- 
gious bias. 

The commission, which _ includes 
Arabs, gave high priority to talks on 
current vandalism in Germany; and 
initiated a resolution to create a world- 
wide reporting system. 

World Council of Churches leaders 
have reiterated a former statement urging 
its 172 members to renounce all forms of 
segregation, work for their abolition in 
their own life and in society. 


Says Methodism Is Changing 


Fear that The Methodist Church is 
becoming more of an institution and less 
of a movement has been voiced by Dr. 
Romey Pitt Marshall, Methodist min- 
ister of Greensboro, N.C. and North 
Carolina Christian Advocate editor. 

In the January 4 CAristianity Today, 
he said that once Methodism was com- 
posed of small groups of believers in a 
way of life, but now of members who 
accept their membership as a part of life. 
He added: 

“Methodists . . . sense the life that is 
within the institution and blow upon the 
fire which once warmed them. Perhaps 
in time it will become again a mighty 
flame.” 


‘Kennedy May Not Be Free’ 


Whether Sen. John F. Kennedy as U.S. 
President would be entirely free of 
Roman Catholic hierarchical control is 
questioned by Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
nam. 

Interviewed by the New York Times, 
the Bishop said he was acquainted with 
the Senator from Massachusetts and con- 
sidered him to be a “sincere, able person 
with a very fine mind.” However, he said 
his doubts arose sometime ago following 
a public report that the Senator cancelled 
an interfaith speech at the insistence of a 
Cardinal. The Senator’s office has denied 
the incident as reported. 
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“The Roman Catholic hierarchy,” the 
Times quoted Bishop Oxnam as saying, 
“does not believe in religious freedom as 
we know it, and the restriction in Spain 
is just one example.” 


Seek Aid for Negro Schools 


Total of $1 million for Methodism’s 
Negro colleges is the goal for Race Rela- 
tions Sunday, February 14. That repre- 
sents the difference between faltering and 
vitality for the 12 schools and one stu- 
dent center, said Dr. John O. Gross of the 
Board of Education. 

The 1959 offering was $401,538, the 
highest ever. 

The 1960 slogan is Give the Magic 
Penny. 


CORRECTION ON DATE 


On the basis of information originally 
released to CurisTiAN Apvocare, dates of 
the Alabama-West Florida annual con- 
ference were given in the January issue 
as May 24-27. The meeting opens on 


May 31. 


deaths 


CHARLES 8S. APPLEGARTH, retired member North- 
East Ohio Conference, recently. 

J. G. Boarp, missionary in Cuba 1922-47, Octo- 
ber 3 

George E. W. Bryant, retired member New 
York Conference, December 26. 

N. T. BuckKLey, member Minnesota Conference, 
December 10. 

W. Friercuer Carey, retired member Baltimore 
Conference, recently. 

Mrs. George CHANT, wife of retired member 
Minnesota Conference, December 14. 

L. H. S. CHAPPELLE, member Alabama Confer- 
ence, October 21. 

W. H. Day, retired member Illinois Conference, 
recently. 

GLENDALL PP. D1AL, member Ohio Conference, 
recently. 

Louris W. Diepricn, retired member Minnesota 
Conference, December 15. 

Mrs. CuristiaN DoeNecKe, wife of member 
Rock River Conference, December 14. 

MarK FREEMAN, missionary in Sumatra and 
Island of Banka, member Pacific N.W. Conference, 
October 9. 

W. R. Hate, retired member North Carolina 
Conference, recently. 

ANNA M. Houn, wife of former member Min- 
nesota Conference, September 14. 

Witt Kerwin, retired member North Iowa Con- 
ference, December 19. 

Roy F. LeGranp, member St. Louis Conference, 
recently. 

Mrs. Samus, Lemmonp, widow of member North 
Alabama Conference, December 26. 

Epwin Lewis, retired professor Drew University, 
recently. 

Grirrixn Evcene Lioyp, member Alabama-West 
Florida Conference, September 24. 

Brooks Moore, member Oregon Conference, and 
his wife, both killed in auto accident December 21. 

T. M. Piwunkertt, retired supply pastor North 
Alabama Conference. 

J. ArtHur RINKeL, retired member Minnesota 
Conference, December 7. 

KENNETH SPRAGUE, member Indiana Conference, 
recently. 

Mrs. C. J. Wave, widow of late member Arkan- 
sas Conference, November 26. 

JouN Mann WALKER, member Indiana Confer- 
ence January 1. 

Anprew B. WEAVER, retired member California- 
Nevada Conference, December 26. 

Mrs. Lorrie Wier, member Detroit Conference, 
recently. 

J. W. York, retired member North Arkansas 
Conference, November 8. 


Keep Crusading Spirit: 
Bishop Garber to Ministers 


American Methodism is in the “era 
of theological education” declared Bishop 
Paul N. Garber at The Methodist 
Church’s national conference on the min- 
istry in Kansas City, Mo., recently. 

The Richmond, Va., bishop was one of 
several speakers who addressed 225 lead- 
ers of ministerial training. 

In. discussing The Struggle for a 
Trained Ministry, the bishop pointed to 
the Church’s higher educational stand- 
ards for entrance into the ministry, the 
founding of two new theological semi- 
naries in recent years, greater support of 
theological education, and a four per 
cent increase in seminary enrollment. 

He reported 2,955 students enrolled 
in the Church’s 11 theological schools, 
with another to open in Ohio next fall. 
He urged church leaders not to lose the 
“crusading spirit” that characterized the 
untrained ministers of pioneer days and 
warned that some person or agency 
would be blamed if Methodism settles 
down into a “routine, status quo, middle- 
class movement.” 

Bishop Donald Harvey Tippett of San 
Francisco, chairman of the sponsoring 
Department of Ministerial Education of 
the Board of Education, told conferees 
too many pastors “cushion their congre- 
gations against the brutal and stubborn 
facts of life.’ He called for preaching 
that is something more than “pious plati- 
tudes and ethical proverbs.” 

The clergy, according to Bishop 
Edwin E. Voigt of Aberdeen, S. Dak., is 
the “tightest trade union in the world” 
... “bound together by a common call 
and a common answer to serve the com- 
mon good. 

“... with you rests the issue whether 
the fellowship shall become a scramble 
for glory or a beloved community in 
whom God can be well pleased.” 

Dr. John O. Gross of Nashville, gen- 
eral secretary of the Division of Educa- 
tional Institutions; President Lewis B. 
Carpenter of National College; and Dr. 
Don W. Holter, head of National Meth- 
odist Theological Seminary—all had sug- 
gestions for improving the ministry. 

Dr. Gross felt there was an overem- 
phasis on material values and a need for 
a “revival of the principles which gave 
America birth.” ,Dr. Carpenter urged 
ministers to be “channels of peace and 
spiritual power and not just channels of 
pressure and programs.” Dr. Holter as- 
serted preachers must communicate the 
gospel in simpler terms. 

The conference included a series of 
panel discussions on such themes as edu- 
cational standards and programs, selec- 
tion and cultivation of ministerial candi- 
dates, and other aspects of ministerial 
training. Suggestions coming out of the 
discussions will be considered for sub- 
mission to the 1960 General Conference. 
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news digest 


MAY BECOME ONE. Merger of 
Kentucky and Louisville Annual Confer- 
ences is under consideration by a special 
Kentucky Conference committee which 
will report this June. 


53 NEW BUILDINGS. The Southeast 
Asia Central Conference erected 53 new 
Methodist buildings in 1958-59, reports 
Bishop Hobart B. Amstutz of Singapore. 


DON’T KNOW ABOUT ‘YEAR.’ 
Aims of,.World Refugee Year do not get 
the same attention in the U.S. as in Great 
Britain, charges DrrElfan Rees, head of 
its international committee. Many in the 
U.S. do not even know what the Refugee 
Year is, he said. 


PROTEST CATHOLIC TREND. 
Five hundred clergymen belonging to the 
evangelical wing of the Church of Eng- 
land (Anglican) have signed a protest in 
London against what they feel is a move- 
met toward Roman Catholic practices in 
the Church. They warned such a trend 
means drifting away from benefits 
gained through the Reformation. 


UNDUE FEAR. Dr. Howard A. 
Burkle, Grinnell (Iowa) College asso- 
ciate professor of religion, commenting 
in the United Church Herald on Protes- 
tant fear of a Roman Catholic presiden- 
tial candidate, says there is no evidence of 
a “solid Catholic vote” or of an Ameri- 
can Catholic disposition to “turn over 
affairs of state to Vatican control or 
undue Vatican pressure.” 


DRUG COMPANIES HELP. Medical 
supplies worth $330,000 went in 1958 to 
135 missionary doctors in 43 countries 
under 53 Protestant mission boards, 
through the Christian Medical Society. 
This is made possible by 35 major drug 
companies donating their surpluses. 


WANTS CLOSER TIES. More con- 
tact between Shintoism and Buddhism, 
and between them and other religions, 
was advocated by Dr. Mioru Shibata, 
Kyoto University professor, at a confer- 
ence of experts on religions held by 
UNESCO and the Roman Catholic Pax 
Romana. 


DEDICATE AT SOUTHERN CAL. 
Ceremonies will be held March 27 for 
dedication of Southern California School 
of Theology, which has moved into first 
units of its new $5 million campus. 


LEADERSHIP COURSES. Training 
for Methodist adult education leaders will 
be offered in courses set for June 19-23 at 
Scarritt College, Nashville, and Estes 
Park, Colo., June 27-July 1 by the Gen- 
eral Board of Education. Each confer- 
ence is urged to send at least two leaders. 
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U.S. Has ‘Crucial’ Mission 
Field in Its Own Back Yard 


Racial tension, poverty, crime, and dis- 
honesty in high places indicate the Prot- 
estant Church in the U.S. faces “a crucial 
mission field in its own back yard,” 
Methodism’s Board of Missions was told 
at its annual meeting at Buck Hill Falls, 
Pa. 

Speaking early in the week-long ses- 
sion to some 600 persons, Dr. W. Vernon 
Middleton, general secretary of the divi- 
sion of national missions, also listed as 
factors marking America as a mission 
field the retreat of Protestant churches 
from the inner city, and unsolved prob- 
lems of the Indian American. 

“Our mission is definitely related to 
the destiny of all people,” he said. “It 
is at the point of obedience to the divine 
understand those laws 
through Christ, that we find our task.” 

The Board also heard that the Church 

spent $29.8 million for mission work in 
the U.S. and overseas during 1959, an 
increase of $1.7 million over 1958. Mis- 
sions income for. 1959 totaled $29 mil- 
lion, for a gain of $1.1 million over the 
previous year. Methodist per capita con- 
tributions to missions amounted to $2.74 
last year. 
/Of the total spent for missions, 54 per 
cent went for work in 44 countries over- 
seas and 34 per cent to the U.S. and 
Puerto Rico. 

The number of Christians “in full con- 
nection” with The Methodist Church 
outside the U.S. was reported to be 
874,732, an increase of 100,000 since 
1956. 

The problem of racial tensions also 
was emphasized in a memorial approved 
by the Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service at its annual meeting which pre- 
ceded the Board meeting. 

WDCS delegates requested the 1960 
General Conference, meeting in Denver 
April 27-May 11, to take “clearly defined 
steps to remove the pattern of segrega- 
tion from the structure of the Church 
and from its total program and _prac- 
tices.” They also urged the General con- 
ference to call “for a plan to change the 
present organizational structure of segre- 
gated jurisdictions and annual confer- 
ences with reasonable speed.” 

Action recommended by the women 
was in contrast with the recommenda- 
tion of the Church’s special 70-member 
commission named in 1956 to study the 
jurisdictional system. The Commission 
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Guest Tickets 
Those desiring guest tickets for 
the 1960 General Conference, to be 
held in Denver April 27-May 11, 
should send requests to: The Rev. 
J. Otis Young, 740 North Rush 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


will recommend to the General Conf 
ence that “no basic change” be made 
this time. (See Page 24, January 2 
1960). 

In addition, the women urged suppo 
of state laws making 16 years the mim 
imum marriage age; condemned recen 
acts of anti-Semitism; called for feder 
aid to public education; and asked Coj 
gress to enact laws making lynching ang 
bombing federal crimes and _ othe 
legislation guaranteeing voting rights ¢ 
all qualified citizens. 


Condemn Racist Incidents 


World Churchmen did not wait to dé 
bate the issues involved in the receni 
wave of anti-Semitism, destruction, ang 
vandalism but came forth with unmi 
takable expressions of sympathy for t 
world’s Jews. 

A United Nations anti-discriminatio 
commission, which includes Arabs, ing 
tiated a resolution to create a world 
wide reporting system on.such disturb 
ances, and racial prejudice. 

World Council of Churches leaders n 
iterated a previous statement urging if 
172 members to renounce all forms @ 
segregation. 

Support and friendship were extended 
to Jewish communities by 21 disti 
guished Protestants. Among them we 
Methodists Dr. Ralph W. Sockman ané 
Bishops John Wesley Lord of Boston and 
Richard C. Raines of Indianapolis. 

Bishop Lord asked that, in his Nes 
England Area, rabbis be invited to o¢ 
cupy Methodist pulpits. 

The Vatican radio released a strong 
protest against the incidents. 


Relax Chapel Ruling 


Ending a 128-year-old practice, W 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn 
no longer will have compulsory cha 

President Victor L. Butterfield explai 
the change is not anti-religious but is im 
tended to give the student a chance t 
exercise an “ideal option for an expefi 
ence of religious worship” on a moré 
mature level of decision. 


dates of interest 


Fesruary §8-26—Approved Supply Pastor 
School, Indian Mission, Oklahoma City Universit¥g 
Oklahoma City, Okla. & 


FEBRUARY 26-28-——National Workshop for Meth 
odist Men, Board of Lay Activities, La Sal 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill 


Marcu 9—TRAFCO Executive Committee meet 
ing, Nashville, Tenn. 4 


Apri 6-8—Annual Convention the Associatelg 


‘hurch Press, Washington, D.C 's 
Church Pr ishington, D.¢ 4 


Aprit 18-20—-Rall Lectures, Garrett Bibli 
Institute, Evanston, Ill., by Prof. H. F. Wolf 
Ecumenical Institute, Bossey, Switzerland. , 

Aprit 19-26—Council of Bishops, Denver, Colé 


Apri 24—National Christian College Day. K4 


Apri 27—General Conference begins at Denvé 


Colo. 


Aprit 28-—Dinner for alumni of Methodist Edi 
cational Institutions, Denver, Colo. 
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